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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

Chaklu  Rkadc.  I'mrt  First.  Fro.  Paper,  Vi  rt». 
Tbis  stoo'  bids  fiOr  to  bs  Mr.  Rsode’s  amtnptrro.  It 
rxhibits  In  strlklnjc  manner  tbr  peculiar  cliarabtcristics 
irhloh  have  itlven  prrTtous  stories  so  wkK'  ewbrity , 

“  (.•bariss  Reode's  *  Terrible  Tmptatlw,*  now  enralaR 
out  sertally  In  Ertrp  SmtmnlaK,  alniady  eeadtes  mocU  ex> 
cltrinent  and  dtsenssknu” —  Bottom  (bmmem'a/  Bulletin, 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  1  vol.  16mo. 

Cloths  $1.50. 

of  the  poi'iDM  In  thiH  book  hiivo  appeared  In  perl- 
iHUcala  and  won  no  little  attention  by  tnetr  eubtle  vein 
of  thoufrht,  profcMind  Heiitiment.  and  lyTic«l  exnreaaton. 
Thej»e,  with  wevenU  poeinn  novt^r  betbre  pubUehi'U,  form  a 
volume  which  will  be  recotcnlxed  a.H  a  valuable  addition 
to  American  poetical  literatun'. _ _ 

COMETHING  TO  DO.  A  Novel  1  voL 

^  Svo.  Paper.  7.1  cents;  Clotb.P  1.00. 

Tbis  is  a  story  of  t»-da.v,  picturing  characters,  seenrs, 
incidents,  inten»ts,  anj  passions  of  tlie  current  hour.  Its 
brisk  moTcment,  sparklmp  dialogue  and  grace  of  style 
will  Insure  Its  popularlt.v  among  intelUgent  readers. _ 

PEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CHARLES 

DU’KEXS’S  KE.VDIXOS.  By  Kat*  Fiild.  Re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  Edition.  1  vol.  I'imo.  Vnifonn  with 
the  Illustrated  Library  edition  of  llickens's  B’orks.  IVitb 
illustrations.  9  i.i0. 


“  Miss  K.vtk  Field's  Pkx  Photographs  or  Dickkns’s 
Keadings  merited  their  title  for  the  vi.ldness  and  tmthbil- 
iiess  of  the  admiring  sketches  of  the  living  man.  writh  the 
living  voice,  and  all  the  expression  of  his  living  presence. 
I'hey  will  be  prized  as  the  best  descriptive  and  picturesque 
memorials  of  those  rare  evenings,  when  the  dramatic 
artist  was  his  owrn  Interpreter  ;  representing  to  the  ear 
the  creations  of  his  genius  as  a  novelist,  and  making  ev¬ 
erybody  see  the  odd  and  lovely  children  of  his  brain.”  — 
Bottom  Tixmteripl. 


“Miss  Kate  Field’s  Pen  Piiotogbafhs  will  be 
received  writb  cordial  pleasure  by  the  countless  multitude 
of  Mr.  Dickens’s  admin-is  in  this  cuimtiy  as  a  lifelike 
memorial  of’  delightful  and  instructive  ’  evenings,  to  which 
nothing  similar  can  ever  be  enjoyed  again.”  —  Sett  York 
liibume. 


"PEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DICKENS’S 

i  RE.vnisr.s. 

”  This  is  a  graceful,  lively,  and  very  enthusiastic  sketch 
of  Dickens,  as  he  appeared  at  his  readings,  which  were 
in  fact,  dramatic  representations  of  scenes  from  his  own 
works.  It  gives  niany  *  points  ’  which  Dickens  extem¬ 
porized  and  added  to  the  text ;  what  he  added  to  It  by 
manner,  gesture,  aixl  intonation  is  also  preserved,  and  in 
the  expression  of  it  a  gnat  deal  of  ingenuity  is  shown. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  about 
Dickens.  Indeed,  as  a  portraiture  of  bim  as  a  dramatic 
artist  it  is  rnmigae,  preserving  what  is  iHiwbere  else  rescued 
from  oblivion."  —  Pkiladel^ia  Age. _ 

/Goethe’S  FAUST.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  Batabd  Tatloe.  Part  ftecond, 
completmg  the  work.  1  vol.  Imperial  Hvo.  I'niform  with 
Loxufellow’s  Daxte  and  Betant’s  IIoheb.  $5.00. 
The  entire  Work,  2  vois..  Cloth,  $  10.00 ;  Half  Calf,  $  20.00. 


'TAYLOR’S  TRANSLATION  of  FAUST. 

M.  **  KoonccMi  ftceui^  Mr.  Taylor  of  presumption  in  en« 
tering  opon  the  ?reat  enterprise  which  calls  for  so  man>’  rare 
and  high  qualillcatlons  for  Its  successful  accomplishment. 
The  rteult  fully  justifies  the  undertaking.  It  Is  certain 
that  no  other  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  and 
accurate  an  image  of  the  original.  Ibe  tones  of  Goethe’s 
Ivre  are  echoed  In  the  same  sw*eet  and  sublime  music 
which  he  drew  ftom  its  harmonious  chords.  Not  only 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  the  inspired  artist,  but  the  sol>tle 
mebidies  (»f  his  verso,  are  clothcil  in  forms  that  corre* 
spimd  to  the  rhythmical  pn>portiona  in  which  they  t<M)k 
s^pe  in  the  spontaneous  outtlowings  qf  his  genius.**  ~ 
yew  York  Tribune, 


TJ^AUST.  Translated  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

”  It  is  z  work  of  patient,  loving  Libor,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  |>erfect  work  of  Its  kind 
w^ch  has  ever  been  produced.  Terhaps  we  shall  be  con* 
tradicted  when  we  assert  that  only  a  p<»et  is  competent  to 
appreciate  perfectly  a  poetic  w'ork;  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  only  an  important  poet  should  %’enture  to  attempt  the 
transl.itloo  of  a  great  p<N>m,  since  he  must  assimilate  it 
thorou^ly,  and  so  p<issess  it  that  it  shall  be  repnxluced 
bv  an«rfn»m  him.  He  who  Is  able  thus  to  it'pmdnce 
fiauftg  as  Bayant  Taylor  ba'«  done,  must  himself  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood  of  I’oetrj-.**  — A>ir-JbfAer 
Han  (ieU-  Zei  lung. 


'^PAYLOR’S  FAUST,  Complete.  $10.00. 

Iw  **ln  Boston  has  appeannl  an  Kuglish  Translation  of 
(Goethe’s  *  Faust*  by  Bayard  Taylor,  which  combines  the 
excellences  of  fideUtv  to  the  U*xt  and  ot*  ptM'tic  exim^ssion 
in  S41  n'liiarkable  a  <kgrpe  that  it  is  ritditly  eonsKlen*d  a 
masterpiece  of  translation  and  will  be  preferred  to  all  pre¬ 
vious  KngUsb  translations.**— //liM/nWe  ^e»Ytfag(Leipslc). 

OEGINALD  ARCHER.  By  the  Author 

Xv  of  "  Emily  Che«ter,”  “  Opportunity,”  etc.  1  voL 
12mo.  $2.00. 

“  ’  Kemnald  Archer,’  a  novel  by  the  anthor  of  ’  Elmny 
CbrAter,’  ha.  many  of  the  clutracU-riittic.v  of  that  bunk, 
which  made  much  noitte  at  the  time  it  was  publl.lied;  but 
(he  pnweni  bonk  show,  a  much  deepvr  experience  of  life 
than  tliat,  while  it  doe.  not  lack  the  tm<!ght  and  generosity 
of  spirit  tliat  were  so  attractive  in  ‘  Emily  Chester.’  ”  — 
.Springfield  BepubHeam. 


“  ‘  REGINALD  ARCHER’  U  a  novel  by 

LL  .Vnm*  M.  Crane  SoomuUcr,  the  author  of  *  Emily 
(  liestiT.*  This  writer  has  heretofore  attracted  atteuUuo 
.niul  won  the  cordial  approval  of  the  reading  public.  In 
the  pn*aent  volume  the  same  power  isdisplayea,  but  there 
is  a  knowiedge  of  the  under  side  of  tb<‘  life  of  many  nitm 
that  few  women  an*  supposed  to  poMwss,  and  few*  would 
care  to  tell.**— A’.  K  Commerrial  oideerfitier. 


DEGINALD  ARCHER  “The  special 

XV  excellence  of  the  .toiy  Is  the  power  with  which  the 
modem  pbane  of  the  Epienrean  philosophy  is  bmu^t  out. 
Koinance  gives  superior  imprrrtunitles  for  siMh  nnfoldtngs, 
and  we  recall  no  other  llction  s<i  suceessfhl  in  this  one 
particular  as  *  Keginald  Archer.’  ” —  Chicago  Jommal, 


\fECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

IvX  MOR.VL.S.  By  Ouveb  Wexdell  Hulbes.  1  vol. 
lAmo.  $1.00. 

“  Thia  la  a  popular  scientifle  talk  on  the  relations  of 
body  and  mind.  It  oauists  maiul.v  of  a  collection  of 
canous  anecdotes  and  Incidents  illostrativc  of  the  subject, 
set  fnitb  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  without  which  the 
author  would  not  be  himself.”  —  .Vein  Jori  Tribune. 


TTOLMES’S  NEW  BOOK.  $1,00. 

XX  “  I'erbaps  there  it  no  American  writer  who  can 
take  any  topic  in  the  wbme  ranim  of  literatnre  and  dreas  it 
in  such  an  attractive  shape  as  UUver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
bis  hands  the  severest  scientifle  topic  becomes  fiiU  of  tn- 
seresl  and  Oklrly  fhsclnating.  There  is  a  hearty  lore  of 
buimirntv  in  the  man,  a  rich,  exuberant  humor,  and  a  fe¬ 
licity  uf  illustratiun  which  would  Ineviubly  crop  oat  were 
be  w  riting  a  grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  or 
discussing  conic  secUons.  Ihc  present  volume  contains 
an  essay  upon  the  relations  of  mechanism  to  though  and 
morals,  in  which  the  objective  infloencea  wbiobaflectman 
are  trac^  with  cimsummate  ik  U. 

"  There  is  no  evidence  in  tb(  le  delightful  page.,  that  the 
genius  of  the  ‘  AiUocnt  of  the  BreaUhst-Tablc  ’  bCfOnz 
to  dim  with  the  advancing  years.  He  is  as  bilRht,  g^flal, 
and  fr.»h  as  ever,  writb  a  seemingly  inexhanstiUe  flind 
<it'  humor,  of  poetical  Imagery,  and  of  pertinent  iUrutia- 
tioiL”  —  Chicago  Tribune. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Iir  consequence  of  a  pressure  of  illustrations 
and  entertaining  reading  matter  tonching  the 
marria^  of  the  Princess  Lonise  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  lx>me,  we  have  been  obliged  to  defer  until 
next  week  the  opening  paper  of  Mr.  Keeler’s 
and  Mr.  Wand’s  series  of  sketches  of  South¬ 
ern  life  and  scenery.  In  our  next  number  we 
shall  also  place  before  the  reader  a  superb 
double-page  engraving  illnstrating  the  Wedding 
Ceremony  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Messrs.  James  R.  Osoood  &  Co.  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
by  which  he  is  to  write  exclnsively  for  their 
periodicals,  The  Atlantic  Montrlt  and 
Evert  Saturday.  They  have  the  pleasure 
of  stating  that  the  oolumns  of  this  Journal  will 
shortly  contain  contributions  from  his  pen. 

The  volume  of  Evebt  Saturday  for  1870, 
substantially  bound  in  green  cloth  coTers,  with 
bevelled  edges,  and  appropriate  lettering,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  superb  engravings  and  the 
vast  amount  of  choice  letterpress  comprised  in 
the  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  pages  of  this 
volume.  Price,  <  7.00  per  copy. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  SOUTH. 


Ij'ROM  the  caretiil  review  we  endeavored 
'  to  make  last  week  of  what  are  succinct¬ 
ly  and  fairly  enough  called  the  Ku-Klux 
outragea  of  ue  Sonth,  we  think  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  inferring  their  true  char¬ 
acter,  so  far  as  any  common  character  is 
discernible  in  them.  In  a  word,  they  are 
the  natural  sequel  of  the  war  of  the  Hebel- 
lion,  with  its  immense  social  and  political 
changes,  —  as  natural  in  their  way  as  those 
disturbfuices  we  are  now  witnessing  in 
Paris,  or  those  milder  ones  which  wc  know 
mu»t  exist  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  prevented  them,  except  the 
preservation  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
South  beftwe  the  war,  and  that  was  im¬ 
possible.  The  Rebellion  was  not  like  heat 
lightning,  which  flashes  across  the  sky  with¬ 
out  premonition  or  result.  If,  as  one  of  its 
pioneers  declared,  it  took  thirty  years  to 
bring  it  about,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  whol¬ 
ly  subside  in  six  years  or  ten.  Given,  there¬ 
fore,  the  almost  entire  white  population  of 
one  section  of  the  country,  not  only  de¬ 
feated  in  their  “  great  expectations  ”  o4‘  set¬ 
ting  up  a  proslaver}-  government,  but  com¬ 
pelled  to  encounter  ^e  emancipation  of  four 
millions  of  chattels,  and  their  endowment 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  whites 
themselves  in  the  mean  while  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  always  trying  rule  for  Americans 
of  “  taxation  wi^out  representation,” — and 
we  have  the  veiy  conditions  precedent  of  a 
disturbed  state  of  society.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  we  consider  the  vimcnce  of  race 
antipathies,  the  domineering  characteristics 
fostered  by  slavery  among  uie  late  maators, 
and  the  indiscretions  sod  occasional  abuse  of 
their  privileges  committed  hr  th^^wbladr 
citizens  of  tos  South,  abettealn'  their  white 
allies,  the  carpet-b?i<!*ers.  m  ranrd.  On  the 
whole  we  do  not  think  that  the  future  his¬ 


torian  of  this  era  will  be  at  all  surprised  At 
the  Southern  disorders  which  he  will  have 
to  set  down  for  the  years  1870-  71,  while 
possibly  his  surprise  may  rather  he  at  their 
iqafted  extent. 

The  main  question,  then,  is  not  as  to  the 
<inality,  but  as  to  the  quantity  of  tlie  dis- 
tarbance  complained  of,  for  that  determines 
the  character  of  the  remedies  to  be  used. 
In  the  first  place,  do  we  have  before  us  the 
beginnings  of  another  rebellion,  or  anything 
in  the  nature  of  war  ?  because  if  we  do,  the 
(iovemment  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  draw¬ 
ing,  in  one  form  or  another,  upon  the  ann- 
ory  of  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitution. 
W  e  have  shown  in  our  previous  article  that 
the  disorderly  events  or  “  outrages  ”  at  the 
South  are  scattered,  occurring  mostly  in  re¬ 
mote  and  thinly  settled  districts ;  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  having  increased 
during  the  last  year ;  that  they  indicate  no 
political  combination,  and  that  they  arc  not 
tbrmidable,  unless  there  is  some  common 
ulterior  purpose  working  through  them. 
That  there  is  among  any  of  the  Southern 
leaders,  acute  enough  to  be  dangerous,  any 
thought  of  war  against  the  Federal  (iovern- 
ment,  cannot  be  possible.  There  is  more 
wisdom  on  this  subject  at  the  South  now 
than  there  was  in  1861.  With  Lee  dead 
and  Longstreet  a  Republican  office-holder, 
with  the  government  of  the  Union  manned 
by  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and 
stronger  than  it  ever  was  at  the  most  tri¬ 
umphant  hour  of  the  late  war,  it  would 
surely  be  absurd,  if  not  cruel,  to  charge  the 
South  with  the  design  of  renewing  the  Re¬ 
bellion  in  these  times.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  (government  also  may  put  up 
its  sword.  The  exigency  is  not  warlike. 
Deplorable  and  extraordinary  as  it  is,  seri¬ 
ous  as  it  may  be,  it  requires  the  exercise 
only  of  constitutional  and  legislative  powers. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  (iovernment 
itself  has  voluntarily  closed  the  war  period, 
even  while  these  outrages  were  going  on,  by 
restoring  all  the  Souuiem  States  to  their 
legal  relations  with  the  Union.  This  was 
an  assurance  and  a  pledge  that  henceforth 
nothing  but  peaceful  measures  were  to  be 
employed,  such  measures  as  might  be  of 
permanent  and  general  applicability.  Let 
that  programme  he  followed  out.  The 
government  is  strong  enough  to  be  just,  if 
not  generous.  So  far  as  the  Ku-Klux  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  aimed  against  impartial 
sufirage  or  e^ual  rights,  raere  is  to  be  no 
compromise  with  them.  The  faith  of  the 
nation  is  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship  granted  to  the 
freedmen,  and  there  must  be  no  failure  in 
this  respect.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
appears  to  have  somewhat  widened  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  dis- 
chaige  this  duty,  and  wc  should  be  glad  to 
sec  some  measure,  similar  to  Mr.  Sbclla- 
barger’s  bill,  divested  of  its  clearly  objec¬ 
tionable  features,  adopted  by  Congress  for 
that  purpose.  It  should  not  stretch  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Federal  Government  a  hair 
beyond  its  constitutional  limits,  or  trench  in 
the  least  upon  the  clear  rights  of  the  States, 
for  that,  as  we  have  shown,  is  not  required 
by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  would  establish 
a  precedent  prolific  in  abuse  and  full  of 
danger. 

Attending  this  measure,  or  standing  by 
itself  as  the  best,  if  not  the  sufficient 
remedy  for  existing  evils,  should  be  an  act 
of  general  amnesty.  To  this,  too,  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  pledged  as  the  natural,  logical, 
and  necessary  consummation  of  its  recon¬ 
struction  policy.  Manifestly  it  is  to  come 
some  time,  —  why  not  now?  The  with¬ 
holding  it  thus  far  has  aggravated  every 
evil  ot  the  situation.  The  disabilities  — 
rightly  at  first — imposed  upon  the  rebels 
have  come  to  be,  with  the  avowed  return 
of  peace,  not  only  a  badge  of  disgrace,  a 
constant  source  of  irritation,  festering  and 
poisoning  even  where  it  is  not  breaking  out 
in  Ku-Klnxism,  but  a  denial  of  obvious  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  who  pay  the  taxes  of  the  South 
and  own  the  greater  part  of  the  property, 
and  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  any  in  its 
interests,  but  are  yet  denied  any  snare  in 
the  control  of  legislation.  This  is  a  wrong 
which  drives  the  best  element  of  the  once 
rebellious  South  into  the  attitude  of  alliance 
with  the  Ku-Klux  miscreants,  it  is  time 
that  the  Government  withdrew  the  pres¬ 
sure.  It  cannot  recall  the  carpet-baggers 
nor  elevate  their  character,  hut  it  can  give 
every  citizen  the  full  muniments  of  legal 
right  and  self-defence.  It  can  never  allow 
the  negro  to  be  deprived  of  his  ballot,  hut 
it  can  put  Ips  old  master  on  the  same  level 
with  him.  It  cannot  correct  the  evident 
abuses  of  the  Southern  State  governments, 
but  it  can  let  all  the  Southern  people,  like 
nil  tlie  Northern,  onler  their  own  local  gov¬ 
ernment  os  they  please.  It  cannot  dis¬ 


criminate  between  the  political  parties  of 
the  country,  but  it  can  enable  the  loyally 
disposed  l)emocratB  of  the  South  to  exert  a 
most  salutary  influence  upon  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  elements  of  their  own  party. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
make  this  concession.  Then  the  (iovernment 
ought  not  to  have  closed  the  war  periotl, 
and  returned  to  the  conditions  of  peace  in¬ 
volving  this.  If,  however,  the  question  of 
safety  were  really  in  doubt,  it  would  still  be 
by  ail  means  advisable  in  the  Government 
to  clear  its  skirts  of  wrong,  to  throw  the, 
whole  responsibility  on  its  assailants,  and 
to  make  the  issue  clear  to  every  right- 
minded  man  in  the  country,  —  especially 
when,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  master 
of  the  situation.  But  it  is  on  the  very 
ground  of  safety,  as  well  as  of  justice,  that 
amnesty  commends  itself.  If  the  Republican 
party  cannot  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
it  might  at  least  consult  its  own  interests  in 
relerence  to  it.  As  it  is  now,  that  party 
makes  the  twofold  mistake  of  reinforcing 
its  antagonists  with  a  good  grievance  and 
of  enabling  them  to  act  covertly.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  alliance  between  disloyalty  and 
Democracy,  the  Republicans,  in  order  to 
show  the  scope  and  character  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  before  the  whole  country,  could  well 
afford,  in  a  party  point  of  view,  to  let  even 
Jefferson  Davis  return  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  But  no  patriotic  Republican  would 
thank  us  for  seriously  arguing  the  question 
of  amnesty  on  that  low  plane ;  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  national  and  moral  question. 


THE  CANADA  QUESTION. 

HE  London  Times,  referring  to  a  report 
that  “  the  policy  of  the  cession  of 
British  America  is  under  earnest  discussion 
by  the  members  of  the  Joint  Commission 
now  in  session  at  Washington,”  tartly  re¬ 
sponds,  “  of  course  if  such  a  suggestion 
were  ever  made  before  our  commissioners 
they  would  take  care  that  it  was  never 
mentioned  before  them  again.”  The  Spec¬ 
tator  and  the  Economist  arc,  in  difiierent 
ways,  equally  belligerent,  while  even  the 
News  is  so  disturbed  that  it  feelingly  re¬ 
marks,  “It  will  be  a  calamity  to  both 
nations  if  extreme  views  are  forced  by 
American  opinion  on  the  American  com¬ 
missioners.”  Speaking  generally,  there  is 
a  nervous  anxiety  among  the  English 
people  lest  the  Canadians  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  that  the  dreadful  magic 
of  night  has  transferred  them  from  tlie 
benign  protection  of  the  British  flag  to 
the  baleful  sovereignty  of  the  stars  and 
Stir’S. 

Tlie  natural  insularity  of  John  Bull  in 
his  “  tight  little  island  ’’  is  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  the  ignorance  he  so  frequently 
displavs  regarding  American  ideas  and 
American  policy.  We  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  this,  his  latest  efibrt  to  frighten 
himself,  if  the  underlying  question  were 
not  one  of  a  serious  character.  The  hug- 
bear  is  of  his  own  creation,  and  he  ha.s  no 
decent  apolc^y  for  bringing  it  into  being. 
The  half-fledged  independence  of  Canada 
is  in  no  danger  of  sufiering  from  the  action 
of  the  Joint  Commission.  As  all  questions 
afiecting  the  relations  of  that  country  and 
the  United  States  are,  for  the  time  being, 
remanded  to  the  Commission,  we  presume 
something  has  been  or  will  be  said  about  a 
union ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  press  and 
people  of  England  on  the  subject  is  wholly 
needless,  while  those  who  ciy  out  as  from  a 
watch-tower  are  creating  an  alarm  for  which 
there  is  no  sufficient  justification,  and  thus 
doing  a  wrong  not  only  to  us  but  to  their 
own  countrymen. 

That  the  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  largely  mutual,  no  one 
on  this  side  the  line  even  affects  to  disbe¬ 
lieve.  That  the  good  of  both  countries 
would  be  subservea  by  reciprocity  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  is  generally  admitted. 
That  many  of  our  citizens  expect  to  sec 
Canada  under  our  flag  some  time,  is  not  de¬ 
nied.  Bnt  in  all  this  there  is  no  warrant 
whatever  for  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  England  is  to  be  juggled  out  of  her 
territory,  or  that  the  Canadians  are  to  be 
forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  federal 
constitution.  The  Fenian  question,  so  far 
us  it  relates  to  organizations  existing  in  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  Cana¬ 
dian  frontier,  is  absurdly  insignificant ;  but  it 
becomes  one  of  consequence  when  looked 
at  with  reference  to  English  and  American 
politi ,  and  to  the  desires  and  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  Fenianism  originates  and 
is  tolerated  or  supported.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  issue  concerns  Great  Britain 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  United  States 
and  it  is  for  her,  more  than  for  us,  to  con- 
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sider  •whether  the  withdrairal  of  her  flag 
from  thin  continent  will  not  be  prorootive 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  civilized 
world.  Surely  there  is  nothing  of  taunt 
or  menace  in  this  suggestion,  nor  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  - our  citizens  believe  she 
will  ultimately  reach  the  conclusions  they 
hold  as  to  the  common  interest  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

There  are  ranting  and  blustering  politi¬ 
cians  wherever  there  is  the  least  ireraom  of 
speeeh.  We  certainly  have  our  share  of 
them,  —  men  whose  most  exouisite  delight 
seems  to  lie  in  making  the  eagle  scream  loud 
enough  to  provoke  a  roar  from  the  lion. 
One  prates  the  political  advantage  of  a  war 
with  England,  and  another  prances  around 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  which  he  dares 
any  Britisn  Lord  or  Premier  or  Queen  to 
even  touch.  But  what  does  all  this  signify  ? 
'Phe  great  body  of  our  citizens  discuss  the 
Canada  question  as  dispassionately  as  they 
do  ship  news  and  market  reports  —  more 
dispassionately  than  they  do  the  income  tax, 
butcher’s  bills,  and  street  improvements. 
Unquestionably  not  a  few  hold  as  matter  of 
opinion,  that  Canada  is  coming  into  the 
Union,  and  many  of  them  are  glad  to 
find  annexation  sentiment  on  the  increase 
beyond  the  boundary  line ;  but  neither  the 
numbers  nor  the  influence  of  those  who 
openly  advocate  or  secretly  favor  a  belliger¬ 
ent  policy  are  worth  any  very  serious  atten¬ 
tion  either  at  home  or  aoroad.  As  a  people 
we  have  no  hostile  designs  toward  Canada ; 
we  do  not  want  the  Dominion  till  the  Do¬ 
minion  wants  us.  We  recognize,  with  Mr. 
Sumner,  that  “  territorj-  may  be  conveyed, 
but  not  a  people  ” ;  we  are  fully  enough 

[lersuaded  that  England  will  eventually 
eave  the  Canadians  to  choose  their  own  fu¬ 
ture  ;  we  are  content  to  wait  the  processes 
of  the  years  and  the  growing  thoughts  of 
men,  confident  that  at  last,  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  or  in  another,  natural  causes  and  mu¬ 
tual  interests  will  settle  the  Canada  question 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


rpHE  message  wherewith  the  President  accom- 
i  panied  the  transmission  of  the  report  of  the 
San  Domingo  Commission  to  the  Capitol  givM 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  country,  in  so  far  as  it 
affords  assurance  that  the  annexation  scheme  is 
now  committed  to  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
will  not  be  further  urged  from  the  White  House. 
Barring  certain  needless  and  undignified  allu¬ 
sions  to  “disappointed  men  ”  and  the  “  opponents 
of  annexation,”  everybody  must  commend  the 
general  good  temper  and  soldierly  frankness  in 
which  the  document  was  conceived  and  written. 
That  the  President  was  in  a  position  for  which 
he  deemed  defence  or  apology  necessary,  is 
greatly  to  bo  regretted ;  because  the  Executive 
of  a  nation  in  which  the  People  arc  supreme 
ought  never  to  put  himself  in  such  a  position. 
It  is  his  constitutional  prerogative  to  suggest 
and  recommend,  but  he  has  no  warrant  for  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  policies  till  they  are  sanctions 
by  Congiess.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find 
Gencrtd  Grant  finally  recognizing  the  liinita- 
tions  of  his  office  as  respects  this  San  Domingo 
matter.  Whether  looked  at  from  tlie  stand-point 
of  party  interests,  or  from  that  of  the  larger  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  it  is  but  the  simple  truth 
to  say  —  what  the  message  indirectly  confesses 

_ that  the  course  of  the  President  has  been  a 

grievous  mistake.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
censure  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  enter 
into  the  treaty ;  but  he  ought  to  have  refrained 
from  further  action  when  he  had  submitted  it  to 
the  Senate  with  his  reasons  for  thinking  iu  ra^ 
ification  desirable.  What  the  people  i-ondemn 
is  the  unwarranted  use  of  the  war  powers  of 
the  government  in  sustaining  the  treaty  abroad, 
and  the  methods  taken  to  secure  its  ratification 
at  home.  'The  country  has  been  agitated  and 
legislative  business  has  been  disturbed  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  issues  of  this  contest.  Indignities  have 
been  put  upon  high  officials  in  whom  the  public 
have  confidence ;  bitterness  has  been  created  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government ;  tried  Republicans  have  been 
virtually  ostracized  and  political  tmponents  have 
been  substantially  comforted,  and  even  the  life 
of  the  Republican  party  has  been  threaten^  by 
persistence  in  a  course  which,  had  the  President 
♦^n  wise,  he  never  would  have  taken.  Now 
that  he  abandons  bis  position,  and  the  San  Do¬ 
mingo  question  is  no  longer  a  question  of  “  my 
|x)licy,’^  let  the  country  and  the  party  meet  him 
in  a  generous  way  and  consider  the  propriety  of 
annexing  San  Domingo  on  its  merits.  In  other 
words,  “  let  us  have  peace.” 


When  we  get  the  printed  San  Domingo  re¬ 
port  in  all  its  bulk  wo  shall  undoubtedly  find 
that  it  contains  a  deal  of  valuable  information 
as  to  that  country  and  its  resources.  The  re¬ 
port  proper,  signed  by  Mr.  Wade  and  his  two 
associates,  is  already  lifore  the  country,  and  the 
gentlemen  certainly  show  that  annexation  will 
be  a  good  thing  —  for  San  Domingo.  The 
primary  question,  however,  as  we  have  before 
Mid,  is,  Will  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  United 


States  1  Careful  readers  of  the  document  will 
not  fail  to  note  what  it  says  of  the  degraded 
inhabitants,  of  the  numerous  hostile  bands,  of 
the  antagonism  between  different  sections,  of 
the  endless  succession  of  wars  and  insurrections ; 
and  so  reading,  will  be  likely  to  ask  for  them¬ 
selves  what  compensating  advantage  we  are 
likely  to  gain  by  throwing  our  fl^  over  a  peo¬ 
ple  confessedly  incapable  of  anything  like  stable 
self-government.  The  island  has  charms  of 
soil  and  climate  and  scenery ;  and  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  have,  if  we  could  get  it  without 
its  inhabitants.  This  incumbrance,  however, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Possibly  the  country 
might  have  some  value  to  us  as  a  place  on  which 
to  experiment  with  that  species  of  over-legisla¬ 
tion  now  taking  the  shape  of  Ku-Klnx  bills. 
It  might  also  give  pleasant  occupation  to  the 
navy,  thereby  furnishing  that  delightful  humor¬ 
ist,  the  secretary  of  that  arm  of  the  service,  with 
fitting  opixirtiinities  to  expound  International 
Law  to  the  marines.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  to  be  done  tvith  Baez  ? 


The  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tatives  having  become  a  power  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored,  their  demand  for  “  full  and  free  debate  ” 
on  the  Ku-Klnx  bill  was  acceded  to ;  but  the 
result  shows  more  conclusively  than  a  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  jwevious  question  could  have 
done,  that  debating  has  become  a  lost  art  in  that 
body.  What  a  mockery  on  the  word  “  debate  ” 
have  been  certain  evening  sessions,  one  member 
reading  from  a  manuscript,  another  member  wait¬ 
ing  his  turn  to  "  speak,^’  a  third  occupying  the 
chair  by  favor  of  the  weary  and  absent  presiding 
officer, — nobody  else  to  be  seen !  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  scores  of  columns  of  talk  poured 
forth  on  the  subject  of  Southern  afiairs  and  con¬ 
stitutional  law  have  not  had  the  slightest  prac¬ 
tical  effect  in  shaping  the  law  which  is  to  be. 
But  the  real  debate  has  been  going  on  mean¬ 
while,  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  conversation  of 
thinking  and  influential  men  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  anything  has  been  lost  by  the  delay.  Per¬ 
haps  the  drollest  incident  of  the  episode  was 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  turn  the  faucet 
and  check  the  flow  of  words,  and  an  indignant 
member  from  one  section  of  the  country  said 
that  his  neighborhood  had  not  had  its  fair  share 
of  the  hours,  and  substantially  threatened,  that 
he  and  his  friends,  though  all  earnestly  favor¬ 
ing  the  bill,  would  vote  against  and  kill  it,  as  an 
act  of  righteous  revenge,  if  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  their  say  out  for  their  own  satis¬ 
faction.  The  absurdity  of  the  whole  Buncombe 
system  could  no  further  go. 


All  the  flags  that  rippled  gayly  in  the  air 
over  the  news  from  New  Hampshire  were 
furled  at  the  tidings  from  Connecticut ;  a  new 
set  of  leaden  coekerels  trumpeted  the  returns  to 
the  readers  of  the  daily  newspapers ;  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  men  lost  their  arms  and  eyes  in 
firing  salutes  from  rustic  and  untrustworthy 
cannon.  But  the  next  day’s  corrected  returns 
subdued  the  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  first 
despatches.  The  fact  that  so  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  swinging  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  single  hundred  votes  in  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  a  hundred  thousand  speaks  volumes  on 
the  present  condition  of  our  politics.  If  neither 
party  can  be  vere  heartily  jubilant  over  the  re¬ 
sult  finally  reached  by  cln.-ie  counting  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  infer  from  it  that 
the  Republican  party  has  received  no  such  mortal 
blow  as  its  adversaries  professed  to  believe  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  and  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
safe  to  predict  that  we  shall  have  in  1872  such 
a  hotly  contested  struggle  for  political  suprem¬ 
acy  as  the  nation  has  not  seen  in  many  years, 
and  perhaps  not  for  a  generation.  Neither  party 
can  afford  to  lose  a  single  trick  by  a  blunder. 


The  restoration  of  mail-service  between  Lou¬ 
isville  and  Lexington  is  an  act  for  which  the 
people  of  Kentucky  ought  to  be  thankful.  It 
was  suspended  some  months  ago  because  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  the  ag^nt,  and  the  suspension 
has  been  a  theme  for  much  indignant  comment 
on  the  part  of  Democratic  speakers  and  news¬ 
papers.  Now  let  the  Kentuckians  meet  the 
government  half-way,  and  take  such  steps  as 
will  prevent  further  outrages  on  maH-carricrs. 
The  r.ouisville  Courier-Journal  claims  that  the 
Ku-Klnx  in  its  State  ore  but  t*agabonds  of  the 
worst  character :  if  this  is  true  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  rallying  the  influen¬ 
tial  classes  of  society  to  put  them  down  at  once 
and  forever.  What  the  government  fears  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  troops  are  stationed  along 
the  railway  on  which  mail  service  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  :  if  the  Courier-Journal  is  correet  in  its 
assertion  and  diagnosis  it  will  soon  be  sho'wn 
that  these  troops  are  neither  needed  there  nor 
anywhere  else  to  insure  safety  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  _ 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  moving  for 
increased  facilities  of  transit  from  their  lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  a  delegation  recently 
went  to  Ottawa  and  presented  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  before  a  committee  of  the  Canadian  Par¬ 
liament.  Ex-Governor  Bross,  of  Chicago,  •was 
spokesman,  and  we  gather  that  he  advocated 
the  construction  or  enlargement  of  Canadian 
canals  so  as  to  give  free  passage  to  vessels  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  tons’  burden.  This 
subject  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to 
the  West.  Not  less  than  six  millions  of  people 
are  tributary  to  the  market  of  Chicago,  and  the 
shipment  of  groin  from  that  point  last  year 


reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  nearly  fifty- 
five  million  bushels.  With  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  in  operation,  the  Northern  Pacific  rap¬ 
idly  pushing  westward,  and  the  country  beyond 
Chicago  drawing  new  settlers  hy  the  hundred 
thousand  eveiy  year,  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  communication  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  seaboard  is  soon  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  most  serious  and  intelligent  consid¬ 
eration  of  everybody.  The  Northwest  has  no 
predelictions  for  New  York,  Boston,  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  its  natural  outlet  is  through  Canada, 
and  each  succeeding  year  brings  it  into  still 
closer  alliance  with  tnat  country.  The  proposed 
canal  enlargement  or  construction  would  of 
course  cost  a  large  amount  of  money,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  completed  work  would  yield 
a  great  revenue  and  form  a  new  bond  of  con¬ 
cord  between  our  country  and  the  Dominion. 

Shirts  here  —  shirtless  backs  yonder;  and 
the  jiroblem  of  life  is  how  to  get  the  shirts  on 
the  shirtless  backs.  AVe  believe  it  is  Carlyle 
who  says  something  like  this,  which  is  only  a 
striking  way  of  pointing  out  how  difficult  it  is 
to  bring  capacities  and  necessities  together. 
No  one  doubts  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  every  city  of  the  country  where  reallv 
honest  and  capable  servants  are  longed  for  with 
longing  that  rarely  ceases ;  and  the  time  has 
not  been  in  this  generation  when  a  careful  and 
skilled  needlewoman  was  not  wanted  in  some 
shop  or  house  where  liberal  wages  would  be 
paid  for  her  service.  Now  we  suppose  there 
must  be  good  house-servants  and  skdled  needle¬ 
women  somewhere  :  —  among  this  host  of 
women  who  desire  work,  a  few  at  least  must 
be  competent  to  do  work  as  it  should  be  done. 
How  to  bring  together  these  who  want  work 
and  those  who  want  workers,  —  this  is  one  of 
the  pressing  questions  of  the  time.  What  the 
existing  agencies  for  accomplishing  this  purpose 
are,  we  n^  not  say,  because  nearly  every  city 
housekeeper  knows  by  dearly  bought  experience. 
New  York  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  a 
great  central  employment  bureau  under  the 
control  of  the  city  government;  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  effort  in  this  direction  has  not  yet  been 
such  that  the  plan  can  be  commended  unre¬ 
servedly  to  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  We  think  more  of  good  is  promised 
through  the  Leagues  and  Associations  recently 
established  in  Boston  and  some  other  places,  — 
agencies  managed  by  women  of  social  standing, 
experience  in  affairs,  and  earnestly  humane 
purposes.  Their  aims  and  endeavors  are  sure 
to  receive  the  countenance  of  those  seeking  for 
efficient  and  trustworthy  service ;  and  we  hope 
they  may  also  receive  that  of  those  who,  with¬ 
out  direct  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  are 
yet  concerned  in  every  movement  promotive  of 
the  general  welfare. 

OxE  of  the  notable  signs  of  the  limes  is  the 
formation  of  colonies  for  settlem  iit  on  the 
Western  frontier,  which  is  a  practical  ajiplica- 
tion  of  the  co-operative  principle  both  to  society 
and  business  deserving  notice  and  commenda¬ 
tion.  Two  or  three  of  these  colonies  settle  this 
spring  in  Colorado,  while  several  more  arc  going 
into  other  territories.  Most  of  them  are  similar 
in  organization  to  that  which  last  year  founded 
the  town  of  Greeley  on  the  railway  from  Denver 
to  Cheyenne.  The  management  of  this  colony 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Boari  of  Trustees  and  an 
Executive  Council,  —  one  consisting  of  five  and 
the  other  of  twelve  persons,  elected  annually  by 
a  vote  of  all  the  members.  The  town  now  num¬ 
bers  some  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants,  supports  a  handsome  weekly  newspaper, 
and  is  in  a  very  thriving  and  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  The  colony  has  a  large  bMy  of  land, 
irrigated  at  the  general  expense,  and  to  this 
time  has  succeeded  in  keeping  out  that  class 
whose  presence  is  so  great  a  curse  to  most  new 
towns  on  the  frontier.  It  has  shown  that  co-op¬ 
eration  can  be  applied  successfully  in  such  af¬ 
fairs  with  eminent  advantage  to  all  concerned ; 
and,  with  such  minor  modifications  as  experi¬ 
ence  suggests,  we  do  not  see  why  the  principle 
may  not  be  generally  adopted.  It  certainly  se¬ 
cures  schools,  social  privileges,  and  public  im¬ 
provements  ;  and  thus  greatly  lessens  the  hard¬ 
ships  encountered  by  single  families  settling  on 
•wide  plains  apart  from  friends  and  neighbors. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  finds  it  hard  to  keep 
in  absolutely  private  life,  and  is  constantly 
popping  to  the  surface  in  the  newspapers  of 
various  parts  of  the  Sonth,  as  holding  a  levee 
someivhere,  and  telling  the  people  how  he  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  them  in  their  woes,  and  bow  be  is 
sure  that  the  essential  element  of  the  cause  they 
fought  for  —  the  principle  of  State  rights  — 
will  some  day  triumph.  Considering  how  small 
a  part  of  the  objects  for  which  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  friends  went  into  civil  war  can  be  comprised 
in  the  words,  State  rights,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
begrudge  them  the  mild  comfort  of  this  hope. 
But  we  have  referred  to  the  matter  now  to  cite 
the  very  apt  and  forcible  remark  of  another 
journal,  tliat  these  incidents  show  how  sagacious 
a  thing  it  would  be,  as  a  mere  matter  of  party 
policy,  for  the  Republicans  to  put  in  practice 
universal  amnesty.  A  leading  objection  to  this 
measure  has  been,  that  it  might  give  us  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  in  Congress  again.  We  have  alluded 
elsewhere  to  this  phase  of  the  matter.  But 
reflect  on  it  a  moment,  and  think  of  wliat  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  the  republican  cause  would  be 
the  presence  of  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  in  cither 
House !  Whether  bo  rose  to  support  the  posi¬ 


tions  of  Mr.  Blair  in  the  Senate,  or  to  attack 
and  abuse  Mr.  Butler  in  the  Hou.se,  whut  an 
impetus  his  words  would  give  to  Republican 
majorities  everywhere  !  His  very  name  on  the 
Democratic  side  in  the  yea  and  nay  lists  would 
be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes  to  the 
opposite  party  in  the  coming  campaign. 


Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  has  issueti  a  sin¬ 
gular  card,  in  which  he  substantially  takes  the 
ground  that  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
San  Domingo  implies  hostility  to  the  African 
race.  Constant  dwelling  upon  one  class  of  snh- 
jecu  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  unfair  bias 
in  the  mind ;  and  we  need  none  of  ns  wonder 
that  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Douglass’s  life, 
from  his  birth  to  his  very  last  journey  between 
Richmond  and  Washington,  have  led  him  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  prejudices  of  race. 
But  it  is  surely  carrying  charity  too  far,  as  even 
he  will  admit,  in  his  cooler  moments,  for  ns  to 
think  of  absorbing  any  negro  island  —  debt, 
revolutions,  and  all  —  for  the  sake  of  showing 
our  regard  for  the  black  people.  The  same 
style  of  argument  would  compel  ns  to  anne.x 
Afnc^  It  might  be  useful  to  invalids  as  a 
“  sanitarium,”  and  if  all  its  elephants  could  be 
made  to  surrender  their  tusks,  we  might  pay  oft" 
the  national  debt  ■with  the  ivory  fund ;  but  we 
beg  to  be  excused  from  even  contemplating  the 
prospect. 


Washington  has  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
the  whole  country  a  smile,  at  the  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Garrett  Davis  and  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  But¬ 
ler  sitting  vis-<t-vis  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
throwing  oaths  and  defiant  looks  at  each  other, 
like  a  pair  of  game  chickens  in  a  San  Domingo 
cock-pit.  On  the  principle  of  “a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,”  the 
current  of  sympat^  in  tlie  absurd  affair  has 
flown  toward  Mr.  Davis,  since  Mr.  Butler  is 
certainly,  as  yet,  out  of  place  in  the  chair  of  a 
Senator.  But  Mr.  Butler  is  born  to  be  the 
Great  National  Aggravator  ;  and  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  a  week  can  go  by  •without  exhibit¬ 
ing  Mr.  Butler  in  the  attitude  of  exciting  the 
passionate  wrath  of  somebody,  it  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  occasionally  an  original  mo<le  of  irrita¬ 
tion  should  be  hit  upon.  It  is  well  nnder8too<l 
that  Mr.  Davis  is  constitutionally  irritable, 
almost  to  insanity ;  and  such  passionate  de¬ 
monstrations  on  his  part  are  to  be  looked  for 
now  and  then  as  long  as  he  continues  in  public 
life. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  expect  to  re¬ 
turn  to  London  soon. 

—  Charles  Sumner  has  one  of  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  engravings  in  the  country. 

—  The  orchestral  works  of  Franlein  Aline 
Hundt  are  exciting  attention  in  Berlin.  The 
lady  writes  symphonies. 

—  The  oldest  pastor  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Hingham.  ordained  in  1805. 

—  William  AV.  Phelps  has  given  6,000  vol¬ 
umes  to  Yale  College,  which  were  once  a  part 
of  Afon  Mohi’s  famous  library  at  Heidelberg. 

—  The  Chicago  woman  barber  has  so  many 
customers  that  sne  lias  taken  a  younger  sister 
into  the  business,  who  attends  exclusii'cly  to  the 
lathering. 

—  Some  one,  who  has  recently  liecn  studying 
John  Raskin,  pronounces  his  face  the  homeliest 
he  has  ever  seen,  and  Ruskin  the  heartiest  hater 
of  America  contained  in  all  England. 

—  Salvini,  the  eminent  Italian  tragedian, 
famous  in  Shakspearian  characters,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Charlotte  Cushman  and  RoMrt 
Browning  the  greatest  of  living  actors. 

—  The  Queen  of  Holland  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  violent  articles  against  Germany 
which  have  appeared  for  some  time  past  in  the 
leading  conservative  papers  of  the  Netherlands. 

—  The  St.  Louis  Times  is  enraged  because 
Anna  Dickinson  says  “  jewty,”  “  eyether,”  and 
“  rectichewed,”  and  does  what  it  conceives  to  be 
its  “  dooty  ”  by  calling  attention  to  her  depart¬ 
ure  fi^im  the  paths  of  orthocpic  “  rectitood.^ 

—  The  subjects  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Gcrolstein  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Hortense 
Schneider  has  nearly  finished  a  volume  of 
"Reminiscences,”  which  will  be  published  in 
September  at  Brussels  by  the  Libraire  Inter¬ 
nationale. 

—  The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Le'wis 
Doxat,  a  very  old  member  of  the  London  press. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  was  for 
fifty  years  the  editor  of  the  Observer.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

—  King  Amadeus  of  Spain  live.s  in  a  verv 
unostentatious  manner  at  the  royal  palace  iii 
Madrid.  He  occupies  only  a  suite  of  three  rooms. 
In  the  first  he  receives  his  ministers  and  persons 
to  whom  he  grants  audiences ;  in  the  second  he 
has  his  books  and  papers,  and  the  third  is  his 
bedroom. 

—  It  is  said  that  Don  Fabian  Hernandez,  of 
Santander,  a  well-known  bibliophile,  is  about  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  Don  ^uxole,  from  the 
original  mannscript  of  Cervantes,  which  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  and  which  he 
purposes  reproducing  in  its  integrity,  free  from 
the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  text 
by  accident  or  design. 
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A  TERRIBLE  TEM1»TAT10N. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-D.VY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

ACTBOB  0»  “  roci.  FLAT,”  “  OUrriTH  GACKT,”  “  FfT 
TOUBSBLr  U  HIS  FLACE.” 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

WITH  this  bitter  reply  Wheeler  retired 
precipitately ;  the  shaft  pierced  but 
one  bosom ;  tor  the  devoted  wife,  with  the 
swift  ingenuity  of  woman’s  love,  had  put 
both  her  hands  right  over  her  husband’s 
ears,  that  he  might  near  no  more  insults. 

Sir  Charles  verj’  nearly  had  a  fit;  but 
his  wife  loosened  his  neckcloth,  caressed 
his  throbbing  head,  and  applied  eau-<lo-Co- 
logne  to  his  nostrils :  he  got  better,  but  felt 
dizzy  for  about  au  hour.  She  made  him 
come  into  her  own  room  and  lie  down :  she 
hung  over  him  curling  as  a  vine,  and  light 
as  a  bird,  and  her  kisses  lit  softly  as  down 
upon  his  eyes,  and  her  words  of  love  and 
pity  murmureil  music  in  his  ears,  till  he 
slept  and  that  danger  passed. 

For  a  dav  or  two  after  this  both  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  avoided  the  un¬ 
pleasant  subject.  But  it  had  to  be  faced ; 
so  Mr.  Oldfield  was  summoned  to  Hunter- 
combe,  and  all  engagements  given 
up  for  the  day,  that  ne  might  dine 
alone  with  them  and  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over. 

Sir  Charles  thought  he  could  jus¬ 
tify  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
he  could  only  prove  that  Bichard 
had  done  sevem  ungentlemanlike 
things,  of  a  natnre  a  stout  jur}’ 
would  consider  trifies. 

Mr.  Oldfield  said  of  course  they 
must  enter  an  appearance ;  and, 
this  done,  the  wisest  course  would 
be  to  let  him  see  WTieeler,  and  trv 
to  compromise  the  suit.  “  It  will 
cost  you  a  thousand  pounds.  Sir 
Charles,  I  dare  say ;  but  if  it  teach¬ 
es  you  never  to  write  of  an  enemy, 
or  to  an  enemy,  without  showing 
your  lawyer  the  letter  first,  the  les¬ 
son  will  be  cheap.  Somebody  iu 
the  Bible  says  ‘  O  that  mine  ene¬ 
my  would  write  a  book  !  ’  I  say 
‘  O  that  he  v/ould  write  a  letter 
—  xrithout  consulting  his  solicit¬ 
or.’  ” 

It  was  Lady  Bassett’s  cue  now 
to  make  light  of  troubles.  “  What 
does  it  matter,  Mr.  Oldfield  ?  All 
they  want  is  money.  Yes,  offer 
them  a  thousand  pounds  to  leave 
him  in  peace.” 

So  next  day  Mr.  Oldfield  called 
on  Wheeler,  all  smiles  and  civility, 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think 
it  a  pity  cousins  should  quarrel 
before  the  whole  county. 

“A  great  pity,”  said  Wheeler. 

“  But  mv  client  has  no  alternative. 

No  gentleman  in  the  county  would 
s[ieak  to  him  if  he  sat  quiet  under  such  con¬ 
tumely.” 

After  beating  about  the  bosh  the  usual 
time.  Oldfield  said  that  Sir  Charles  was 
hungry  for  litigation,  but  that  Lady  Bassett 
was  averse  to  it.  “  In  short,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
I  will  try  and  get  Mr.  Bassett  a  thousand 
jiounds  to  forego  this  scandal.” 

“  I  will  consult  him,  and  let  you  kuow,” 
said  Wheeler.  “  He  happens  to  be  in  the 
town.” 

Oldfield  called  again  in  an  hour.  Wheeler 
told  him  a  thousand  pounds  would  be  accept¬ 
ed,  with  a  written  apology. 

Oldfield  shook  hu  hmid.  “  Sir  Charles 
will  never  write  an  apology ;  right  or  wrong, 
he  u  too  sincere  in  ms  conviction.” 

“He  will  never  get  a  jury  to  share 
it.” 

“  You  must  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  You 
don’t  know  the  defence.” 

Oldfield  said  this  with  a  gravity  which 
did  him  credit. 

“  Do  you  know  it  yourself?  ”  said  the 
other  keen  hand. 

Mr.  Oldfield  smiled  haughtily,  but  said 
nothing.  Wheeler  had  hit  the  mark. 

“  By  the  by,”  said  the  latter,  “  there  is 
another  little  matter.  Sir  Charles  assaulted 
me,  for  doing  my  duty  to  my  client.  I  mean 
to  sue  him.  Here  is  the  writ ;  will  you  ac¬ 
cept  service?” 

“  O,  certainly,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  do  not  make  a  habit  of  serv¬ 
ing  writs  on  gentlemen  in  person.” 

“  Of  course  not.  I  did  it  on  a  single  oc¬ 
casion,  contraiy  to  my  own  wish  j  and  went 


in  person  —  to  soften  the  blow  —  instead  of 
sending  my  clerk.” 

After  this  little  spar,  the  two  artists  in 
law  bade  each  other  fiurewell  with  every 
demonstration  of  civility. 

Sir  Charles  would  not  apologize. 

The  plaintiff  filed  his  decla^ion. 

The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty;  but 
did  not  disclose  a  aefence.  The  law  allows 
a  defendant  in  libel  this  advantage. 

Plaintiff  joined  issue,  and  the  trial  was 
set  down  for  the  next  assizes. 

Sir  Charles  was  irritated,  but  nothing 
more.  Lady  Bassett,  with  a  woman’s  natu¬ 
ral  shrinking  from  publicity,  felt  it  more 
deeply.  She  would  have  given  thousands 
of  her  own  money,  to  keep  the  matter  out  of 
court.  But  her  very  terror  of  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  restrained  her.  She  was  always  think¬ 
ing  about  him,  and  had  convinced  herself  he 
was  the  ablest  villain  in  tlie  wide  woild ;  and 
she  thought  to  herself,  “  If,  with  his  small 
means,  he  annoys  Charles  so,  what  would  he 
do  if  I  were  to  enrich  him  ?  He  would 
crush  us.” 

As  the  trial  drew  near,  she  began  to  hover 
about  Sir  Charles  in  his  study,  like  an 
anxious  hen.  The  maternal  yearnings  were 
awakened  in  her  hv  marriage ;  and  she  had 
no  child ;  so  her  Cliarles  in  trouble  was  hus¬ 
band  and  child. 

Sometimes  slie  would  come  in  and  just 
kiss  his  forehead,  and  run  out  again,  casting 
back  a  celestial  look  of  love  at  the  door, 
and,  though  it  was  her  husband  she  had 


“only  confine  your  communication  to  Mr. 
Oldfield.  I  will  not  have  you  speaking  or 
writing  to  a  woman  I  don’t  know :  and  the 
more  I  think  of  her  conduct  the  len  I  un¬ 
derstand  it.” 

“  There  are  people  who  do  good  by 
stealth,”  suggested  mIIh,  timidly. 

“  Fiddletke  I  ”  replied  Sir  Charles,  “  you 
are  a  goose  —  I  mean  an  angel.” 

Lady  Bassett  complied  with  the  letter, 
but,  goose  or  not,  evaded  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Charles’s  command  with  considerable  dex¬ 
terity. 

"Deas  Mb.  Oldfield, — .You  may  gutt» 
wluit  trwible  I  am  tn.  Sir  Charltt  unll  soon  have 
to  appear  in  open  cmtrt,  and  be  talked  agaitut  by 
tome  great  orator.  That  anonymous  letter  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  wrote  me  was  very  base,  and  it  surely  tome  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  violent  epithets  my  dear  hudxtnd, 
in  an  unhapny  moment  of  irritation,  has  applied  to 
him.  The  m  •are  lady  hut  it.  I  am  sure  the  will 
not  refute  to  send  it  me.  I  wish  I  dare  ask  her  to 
give  it  me  with  her  own  hand;  but  I  must  not,  I 
suppose.  Prag  tell  her  how  unhappy  I  am,  and 
perhaps  she  will  favor  ut  with  a  word  of  advice 
as  well  as  the  letter.  I  remain, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“Bella  Bassett.” 

This  letter  was  written  at  the  brave  lady ; 
and  Mr.  Oldfield  did  vdiat  was  expected,  he 
sent  Miss  Somerset  a  copy  of  Lady  Bassett’s 
letter,  and  some  lines  in  his  own  hand,  de¬ 
scribing  Sir  Charles’s  difficulty  in  a  more 
business-like  way. 

In  due  course  Miss  Somerset  wrote  him 


“  AH  I  sin  CHARLES  !  NOT  ONE  WORD  ABOUT  ME  TO  HIM.” 


kissed,  she  blushed  divinely.  At  last  one 
day  she  crept  in  and  said,  very  timidl;^, 

“  Charles,  dear,  the  anonymous  letter,  is 
not  that  an  excuse  for  libelling  him  —  as 
they  call  telling  the  truth  ?  ” 

“  Why,  of  course  it  is.  Have  you  got  it  ?  ” 

“  Dearest,  the  brave  lady  took  it  away.” 

“  The  brave  lady  I  Who  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  lady  that  came  with  Mr.  Old¬ 
field,  and  pleaded  your  cause  with  papa; 
O,  so  eloquently  t  Sometimes,  when  I 
think  of  it  now  I  feel  almost  jealous.  Who 
is  she  ?  ” 

“  From  what  vou  have  always  told  me,  I 
think  it  was  tiie  Sister  of  Charity  who 
nursed  me.” 

“You  silly  thing,  she  was  no  Sister  of 
Charity,  that  was  only  put  on.  Charles, 
tell  me  the  truth.  What  does  it  matter  now  i 
It  was  some  lady  who  loved  you.” 

“  Loved  me,  and  set  her  wits  to  work  to 
mar^  me  to  you  ?  ” 

“Women’s  love  is  so  disinterested  — 
sometimes.” 

“  No,  no ;  she  told  me  she  was  a  sister  of 
- and  no  doubt  that  is  the  truth.” 

“  A  sister  of  whom  ?  ” 

“  No  matter :  don’t  remind  me  of  the 
past,  it  is  odious  to  me;  and,  on  second 
thoughts,  rather  than  stir  up  all  that  mud,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  use  the  anonymous 
letter,  even  if  you  could  ^t  it  again.’* 

Lady  Bassett  begged  him  to  take  advice 
on  that ;  meantime  she  would  tr^'  to  get  the 
letter,  and  also  the  evidence  that  luchard 
Bassett  wrote  it. 

“  J  see  no  harm  in  that,”  said  Sir  Charles, 


back,  that  she  was  in  the  country,  hunting, 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  Huntercombe 
Hall ;  she  would  send  up  to  town  for  her 
desk ;  the  letter  would  be  there,  if  she  had 
kept  it  at  all. 

Oldfield  groaned  at  Uus  cool  conjecture, 
and  wrote  back  directW,  urging  expedition. 

This  produced  an  effect  he  had  not  antic¬ 
ipated. 

One  morning  Lord  Harrowdale’s  fox¬ 
hounds  met  at  a  large  covert,  about  five 
miles  from  Huntercombe,  and  Sir  Charles 
told  Lady  Bassett  she  must  ride  to  cover. 

“  Yes,  dear.  —  Charles,  love,  I  have  no 
spirit  to  appear  in  public.  We  shall  soon 
hav^ublicity  enough.” 

“Tnat  is  my  reason.  I  have  not  done, 
nor  said,  anything  I  am  ashamed  of,  and 
you  will  meet  the  county  on  this  and  on 
every  public  occasion.” 

“  I  obey,”  said  Bells. 

“  And  look  your  best.” 

“  I  will,  dearest.” 

“  And  be  in  good  spirits.” 

“Must  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“I  will  try.  Oh  I  —  oh  I — oh!” 

“  Why,^  you  poor-spirited  little  goose  I 
Dry  your  eyes  this  moment.” 

“There.  Oh  I” 

“  And  kiss  me.” 

“There.  Ah  I  kissing  you  is  a  great 
comfort.” 

“  It  is  one  you  are  particularly  welcome 
to.  Now  run  away,  and  put  on  your  habit. 
I  ’ll  have  two  grooms  out ;  one  with  a  fresh 
horse  for  me,  and  one  to  look  after  you.” 


“  O  Charles  I  Pray  don’t  make  me 
hunt.” 

“  No,  no.  Not  so  tyrannical  as  that ; 
hang  it  all  1  ” 

“Do  you  know  what  I  do  whilst  you  are 
hunting  r  I  pray  all  the  time  that  you  may 
not  get  a  fall  and  be  hurt ;  and  I  pray  Goii 
to  forgive  you  and  all  the  gentlemen  for 
your  cruelty  in  galloping  with  all  those  dog.s 
after  one  poor  little,  inoflensive  thing,  to 
hunt  it,  and  kill  it,  —  kill  it  twice,  indeed, 
once  with  terror,  and  then  over  again  with 
mangling  its  poor  little  body.” 

“  This  is  cheerful,”  said  Sir  Charles, 
rather  ruefully.  “  We  cannot  all  btf  angels, 
like  you.  It  is  a  glorious  excitement. 
There,  you  are  too  good  for  this  world ;  I  ’ll 
let  you  off  going.” 

“  ()  no,  dear.  I  won’t  be  let  off,  now 
I  know  your  wish.  Only  I  beg  to  ride 
home  as  soon  as  the  poor  thing  runs  away. 
You  would  n’t  get  me  out  of  the  thick  covers, 
if  I  was  a  fox.  1  ’d  ruu  round  and  round, 
and  call  on  all  my  acquaintances  to  set 
them  running.” 

As  she  said  this,  her  eyes  turned  toward 
each  other  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  she  looked 
extremely  foxy ;  but  the  look  melted  away 
directly. 

The  hounds  met,  and  Lady  Bassett,  who 
was  still  the  beauty  of  the  county,  was 
surrounded  by'  riders,  at  first ;  but,  as  the 
hounds  began  to  work,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  young  hound  uttered  a  note, 
they  cantered  about,  and  took  up  different 
posts,  as  experience  suggested. 

At  last  a  fox  was  found  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cover,  and  away 
galloped  the  hunters  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  all  but  four  persons,  —  Lady 
Bassett,  and  her  groom,  who  kept 
respectfully  aloof,  and  a  lady  and 
gentleman  who  had  reined  their 
horses  up  on  a  rising  ground  about 
a  furlong  distant. 

Lady  Bassett,  thus  left  alone, 
happened  to  look  round,  and  saw 
the  lady  level  an  opera-glass  to¬ 
wards  her  and  look  through  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  inspection, 
the  lady  cantered  towards  her. 
She  was  on  a  chestnut  gelding  of 
groat  height  and  bone,  and  ro<le 
him  as  if  they  were  oue,  so  smooth¬ 
ly'  did  she  move  in  concert  with  his 
easy,  magnificent  strides. 

When  she  came  near  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  she  made  a  little  sweep  and 
drew  up  beside  her  on  the  grass. 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  tall 
figure  and  commanding  face.  It 
was  the  brave  lady.  Her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  cheek  was  slightly  col¬ 
ored  with  excitement ;  she  looked 
healthier  and  handsomer  than  ever, 
and  also  more  feminine,  for  a  rea¬ 
son  the  sagacious  reader  may  pi‘r- 
haps  discern,  if  he  attends  to  the 
dialogue. 

“  So,”  said  she,  without  bowing 
or  auy  other  ceremony,  “  that  little 
rascal  is  troubling  you  again.” 

Lady  Bassett  colored,  and  pant¬ 
ed,  and  looked  lovingly  at  her,  be¬ 
fore  she  could  speak.  At  last  she 
said,  “  Y’'e8  ;  and  you  have  come  to  help  us 
agiun.” 

“  Well,  the  lawyer  said  there  was  no 
time  to  lose;  so  1  have  brought  you  the 
anonymous  letter.” 

“  O,  thank  you,  madam,  thank  you.” 

“  But  I ’m  afraid  it  will  he  of  no  use, 
unless  you  can  prove  Mr.  Bassett  wrote  it. 
It  is  in  a  disguise  hand.” 

“But  you  found  him  out  by  means  of 
another  letter.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  can’t  give  you  that  other 
letter,  to  have  it  road  in  a  court  of  law,  lie- 
cause,  do  you  see  that  gentleman  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That  is  Marsh.” 

“  O,  is  it  ?  " 

“  He  is  a  fool ;  but  I  am  ^oing  to  marrv 
him.  I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  saw  yoii, 
and  poor  Marsh  nurs^  me.  Talk  of'wo- 
men  nurses  I  If  ever  you  are  ill  in  ear¬ 
nest,  as  I  was,  write  to  me,  and  I’ll  send 
vou  Marsh.  O,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you 
his  patience,  his  fbrhearance,  his  watchful¬ 
ness,  his  tenderness  to  a  sick  woman.  It 
is  no  use,  I  must  marry  him ;  and  I  could 
have  no  letter  published  that  would  give 
him  pain.” 

“  Of  course  not  O  madam,  do  you 
think  I  am  capable  of  doing  anything  that 
would  give  you  pain,  or  dear  Mr.  Marsh 
either?” 

“  No,  no,  you  are  a  good  woman.” 

“  Not  half  so  good  as  you  are.” 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing.” 

“  O  yes,  I  do.” 
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“  Then  I  say  no  more ;  it  is  rude  to  con¬ 
tradict.  Good  by,  Lady  Bassett.” 

“  Must  you  leave  me  so  soon  ?  Will  you 
not  visit  us  ?  May  I  not  know  the  name 
of  so  j^ood  a  friend  V  ” 

“  Ne.xt  week  I  shall  be  Mrs.  Marsh.” 

“  And  you  will  give  me  the  great  pleas¬ 
ure  of  having  you  at  my  house,  you  and 
your  husband  ?  ” 

The  lady  showed  some  agitation  at  this, 
an  unusual  thing  fur  her.  She  faltered, 

“  Some  day,  perhaps,  if  1  make  him  as  good 
a  wife  as  I  hope  to.  What  a  lady  you  are ! 
Vulgar  ])eople  are  ashamed  to  be  grateful ; 
but  you  are  a  bom  lady.  Good  by,  before 
I  make  a  fool  of  myself ;  and  they  are  all 
coming  this  way,  by  the  dogs’  music.” 

“Won’t  you  kiss  me  after  bringing  me 
this?” 

“  Kiss  you  ?  ”  and  she  opened  her  eyes. 

“  If  you  please,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  bend¬ 
ing  towards  her,  with  eyes  full  of  gi'atitude 
and  tenderness. 

Then  the  other  woman  took  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  plunged  her  great  gray  orbs 
into  Bella’s. 

They  kissed  each  other. 

At  that  contact  the  stranger  seemed  to 
change  her  character  all  in  a  moment.  She 
strained  Bella  to  her  bosom,  and  kis.sed  her 
passionately,  and  sobbed  out  wildiv,  “  O 
God,  you  are  good  to  sinners.  This  is 
the  happiest  hour  of  my  life  —  it  is  a  fore¬ 
runner.  Bless  you,  sweet  dove  of  inno¬ 
cence  !  You  will  be  none  the  worse,  and  I 
am  all  the  better  —  Ah  !  Sir  Charles  1 
Not  one  word  about  me  to  him.” 

And  with  these  words,  uttered  with  sud¬ 
den  energy,  she  spurred  her  great  horse, 
leaped  the  ditch,  and  burst  through  the 
dead  hedge  into  the  wood,  and  winded  out 
of  sight  amongst  the  trees. 

Sir  Charles  came  up  astonished.  “  Why, 
who  was  that  ?  ” 

Bella’s  eyes  began  to  rove,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  descrilied ;  but  she  replied  pretty  prompt¬ 
ly,  “  The  brave  lady  herself ;  she  brought 
me  the  anonymous  letter  lor  your  defence.” 

“  Why,  how  came  she  to  know  about  it?” 

“  She  did  not  tell  me  that.  She  was  in 
a  great  hurry.  Her  Jiance  was  waiting  for 
her.” 

“  Was  it  necessary  to  kiss  her  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing-field  ?  ”  said  Sir  Charles,  with  something 
very  like  a  frown. 

“  1  ’d  kiss  the  whole  field,  grooms  and  all, 
if  they  did  you  a  ^at  service,  as  that  dear 
lady  has,”  said  Bella.  The  words  were  brave 
and  the  accent  piteous. 

“  You  are  excited,  Bella.  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  ride  home,  said  Sir  Charles,  gently 
enough,  but  moodily. 

“  Thank  you,  Charles,”  said  Bella,  glad 
to  escape  further  examination  about  this 
mysterious  lady.  She  rode  home  according¬ 
ly.  There  she  found  Mr.  Oldfield,  and 
showed  him  the  anonymous  letter. 

He  read  it,  and  said  it  was  a  defence,  but 
a  disagreeable  one.  “  Suppose  he  says  he 
wrote  It,  and  the  facts  were  true  ?  ” 

“But  I  don’t  think  he  will  confess  it. 
He  is  not  a  gentleman.  He  is  very  untruth¬ 
ful.  Can  we  not  make  this  a  trap  to  catch 
him,  sir  ?  He  has  no  scruples  ?  ” 

Oldfield  looked  at  her  in  some  simprise  at 
her  depth. 

“  We  must  get  hold  of  his  handwriting,” 
said  he.  “  We  must  ransack  the  local  banks  i 
find  his  correspondents.” 

“  Leave  all  that  to  me,”  said  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Oldfield  thought  he  might  as  well 
please  a  beautiful  and  loving  woman,  if  he 
could ;  so  he  gave  her  something  to  do  for 
her  husband.  “  Very  well,  collect  all  the 
materials  of  comparison  you  can,  letters,  re¬ 
ceipts,  etc.  Meantime  I  will  retain  the  two 
principal  experts  in  London,  and  we  will 
submit  your  materials  to  them  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  trial.” 

Lady  Bassett  thus  instructed,  drove  to  all 
the  banks,  but  found  no  clerk  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bassett’s  handwriting.  He  did 
not  bank  with  anybody  in  the  coimty. 

She  called  on  several  ])ersons  she  thought 
likely  to  possess  letters  or  other  writings  of 
Richard  Bassett.  Not  a  scr^. 

Then  she  began  to  fear.  'The  case  looked 
de^rate. 

Then  she  began  to  think.  And  she 
thought  very  hard  indeed,  especially  at 
night. 

In  the  dead  of  night  she  had  an  idea. 
She  got  up,  and  stole  from  her  husband’s 
side,  and  studied  the  anonymous  letter. 

Next  day,  she  sat  down,  with  the  anony¬ 
mous  letter  on  her  desk,  and  blushed,  and 
trembled,  and  looked  about  like  some  wild 
animal  scared.  She  selected  from  the 
anonymous  letter  several  words,  “  character, 
abused.  Sir,  Charles,  Bassett,  lady,  aban¬ 
doned,  fiiend,  whether,  ten,  slandei-er,”  etc.. 


and  wrote  them  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Then 
she  locked  up  the  anonymous  letter.  Then 
she  locked  the  door.  Then  she  sat  down  to 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  after  some  more  wild 
and  furtive  glances  all  around,  she  gave  her 
whole  mind  to  writing  a  letter. 

And  to  whom  did  she  write,  think  you  ? 

To  Richard  Bassett. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

“  Mr.  Bassett,  —  I  am  sure  both  yourself  and 
my  husband  will  suffer  in  public  estimation,  mtless 
some,  friend  comes  between  you,  and  this  unhappy 
lawsuit  is  yiren  up. 

“  Do  not  think  me  blind,  nor  presumptuous ;  Sir 
Charles,  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  had  reason  to 
belieoe  you  had  done  him  a  deeji  injury  by  unfair 
means.  Many  will  share  that  opinion,  if  this 
cause  is  tried.  You  are.  his  cousin,  and  his  heir-at- 
law.  /  dread  to  see.  an  unhappy  feud  inflamed  by 
a  publie  trial.  Is  there  no  jiersonal  sacriflce  by 
which  I  can  compensate  the.  affront  you  have  r«- 
ceiced,  without  compromisiny  Sir  Charles  Bassett’s 
veracity,  who  is  the  soul  of  honor  f 

“  I  am  yours  obediently, 

“Bella  Bassett.” 

She  posted  this  letter,  and  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  hi^  no  sooner  received  it  than  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  Wheeler’s 
with  it. 

That  worthy’s  eves  sparkled.  “  Capi¬ 
tal  I  ”  said  he.  “  We  must  draw  her  on, 
and  write  an  answer  that  will  read  well  in 
court.” 

He  concocted  an  epistle  just  the  opposite 
of  what  Richard  Bassett,  left  to  himself, 
would  have  written.  Bassett  copied,  and 
sent  it  as  his  own. 

"  Lady  Bassett,  —  I  tlutnk  you  for  writiny 
to  me  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  weighed  down  by 
slander.  Your  own  character  stands  so  high,  that 
you  would  not  deign  to  write  to  me  if  you  believed 
tlte  abuse  that  has  been  lavished  on  me.  With  you 
I  deplore  this  family  feud.  It  is  not  of  my  seek¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  for  this  lawsuit,  it  is  one  in  which  tlte 
Plaintiff  is  really  the  Defendant.  Sir  Charles 
has  written  a  defamatory  letter,  which  has  dosed 
every  house  in  this  county  to  his  victim.  If  as  I 
now  feel  sure,  you  disapprove  the  libel,  pray  per- 
siuide  him  to  retract  it.  The  rest  our  lawyers  can 
settle. 

“  Yours  very  res/ieedfully, 

“  Richard  Bassett.” 

When  Lady  Bassett  read  this,  she  saw 
she  had  an  atftoit  opponent.  Yet  she  wrote 
again. 

“  Mr.  Bassett,  —  There  are  limits  to  my  in¬ 
fluence  with  Sir  Oiarles.  I  have  no  power  to  make 
him  say  one  uxtrd  against  his  convictions. 

“  But  my  lawyer  tells  me  you  seek  pecuniary  com- 
jwnsation  for  an  affront.  I  offer  you,  out  of  mu 
oicii  means,  which  are  ample,  that  which  you  seek, 
—  offer  it  freely  and  heartily;  and  1  honestly 
think  you  had  better  receive  it  from  me  than  exftose 
yoursdf  to  the  risks  and  martiflcations  of  a  publie 
trial.  ‘ 

“  I  am  yours  obediently, 

“Bella  Bassett.” 

“  Lady  Bassett,  —  You  have  fallen  into  a 
very  natwal  error.  It  is  true  I  sue  Sir  Charles 
Bassett  fw  money  ;  but  that  is  only  because  the  law 
allows  me  my  remedy  in  no  other  farm.  What 
really  brings  me  into  court  is  the  defence  of  my  in- 
jurtd  honor.  How  do  uou  meet  me  ?  You  say, 
virtually,  ‘  Never  mina  your  character :  here  is 
money.'  Permit  me  to  decline  it,  on  such  terms. 

“  A  public  insult  cannot  be  cured  in  private. 

“  Strong  in  my  innocence,  and  my  wrongs,  I 
court  what  you  call  the  risks  of  a  public  trial. 

“  Whatever  the  result,  you  have  played  the  hon¬ 
orable  and  womanly  part  of  peacemaker,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  far  your  husband  that  your  gentle  in¬ 
fluence  is  limited  by  his  vanity,  whiA  perseveres  in 
a  cruel  slander,  instead  of  retracting  it,  while  there 
is  yet  time. 

“  1  am.  Madam,  yours  obediently, 

“Richard  Bassett.” 

“  Mr.  Bassett,  —  I  retire  from  a  correspond¬ 
ence  which  appears  to  be  useless,  and  might,  if  pro¬ 
longed,  draw  some  bitter  remark  from  me,  as  it  has 
from  you. 

“  Afier  the  trial,  which  you  court,  and  I  depre¬ 
cate,  you  will  perhaps  review  my  letters  with  a  more 
friendly  eye. 

“  I  am  yours  obediently, 

“Bella  Bassett.” 

In  this  fencing  match  between  a 
and  a  lady  each  gmned  an  advantage.  The 
lawyer’s  letters,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  were  the  best  adapted  to  be  read  to 
a  jury :  but  the  lady,  subtler  in  her  way, 
obtained,  at  a  small  sacrifice,  what  slto 
wanted,  and  that  without  raising  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  of  her  true  motive  in  the  cor- 
re 

but,  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  quaked  with  ter¬ 
ror  at  the  thought  of  what  Sir  Charles 
would  say  to  her  for  writing  to  Mr.  Bassett 
at  all. 

She  now,  with  the  changeableness  of  her 
sex,  hoped  and  prayed  Mr.  Bassett  would 


spondence. 

She  announced  her  success  to  Mr.  Oldfield : 


admit  the  anonymous  letter,  and  so  all  her 
subtlety  and  pains  prove  superfluous. 

Quaking  secretly,  but  with  a  lovely  face, 
and  serene  front,  she  took  her  place  at  the 
Assizes,  beside  the  judge,  and  got  as  near 
him  as  she  could. 

The  court  was  crowded,  and  many'  ladies 
present. 

Bassett  v.  Bassett  was  called  in  a  loud 
voice ;  there  was  a  hum  of  excitement,  then 
a  silence  of  expectation,  and  the  plaintifl’s 
counsel  rose  to  address  the  jury. 
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COMMISSIONER  PleasantOD  has  decided  that 
salaries  paid  by  the  United  States  during  the 
last  five  months  of  1870  are  exempt  from  the  in¬ 
come  tax,  and  persons  whose  income  last  year  was 
less  than  two  tnousand  dollars  are  not  required  to 
make  returns  nor  affidavits  that  their  income  was 
less  than  that  amount 

The  Joint  High  Commission,  in  hill  force,  April 
1,  attended  a  ibx-hunt  and  dinner-party  at  the 
residence  of  S.  T.  Suit,  in  Maryland,  some  five 
miles  distant.  The  foxes  and  houn^,  some  seventy- 
five,  were  brought  from  Virginia  some  time  since, 
and  the  latter  were  placed  in  full  training.  The 
spiRt  passed  off  in  goc^  old  English  style.  Sir 
Staffora  Korthcote  winning  the  race  and  the  first 
fox.  None  of  the  American  commissioners  rode, 
but  took  places  on  the  knolls  and  hills  to  see  the 
fun. 

Returns  of  the  Connecticut  State  election,  re¬ 
ceived  April  8,  show  a  Republican  triumph  and 
Jewell’s  election  by  about  five  hundred  majority, 
and  Kellogg’s  election  to  Congress  by  nine  ma¬ 
jority. 

The  report  of  the  San  Domingo  Commission  was 
signed  by  all  the  commissioners,  April  6.  The  re¬ 
port  as  finally  agreed  upon  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  about  annexation. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  delivered  an 
opinion,  April  4,  sustaining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  connscatioD  act  of  Jmy,  1862,  and  that  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  enact  the  law  was  un¬ 
doubted.  Justices  Field  and  Clifford  dissented, 
holding  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  of  claims  was  affirmed, 
that,  under  the  captured  and  abandoned  property 
act,  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  entitled  to  sue 
in  the  court  of  clums  to  recover  for  illegal  and 
wrongful  seizure  of  their  proper^. 

The  total  amount  of  ^Id,  silver,  and  copper 
coined  in  the  United  States  up  to  date,  April  6,  is 
one  billion  one  hundred  and  twenty- six  million 
fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

The  registration  of  voters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  recently  completed,  shows  a  total  of 
19,614.  of  whom  12,144  are  whites  and  7,600  are 
colored. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Ingraham,  of  New  Yewk, 
in  the  Hoffman  House  Tease  case  is  in  effect  that  a 
member  of  a  firm  may  renew  a  lease  for  himself, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  partner. 

Four  hundred  quarts  of  excellent  strawberries 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  They 
sell  readily  at  $  2  and  $  2.60  a  quart. 

The  first  consignment  of  California  butter  ever 
seot  to  the  East  was  despatched  to  the  New  York 
market  April  1. 

The  steamer  Arcadia  sailed  from  New  York, 
April  1,  for  Havre,  with  nearly  $  660,000  worth  of 
arms  and  war  material,  including  1,300  cases  of 
rifies,  for  the  French  army. 

Hairy  Meigs,  of  California  fame,  has  secured 
cmitracts  from  the  Peruvian  government,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $  100,000,000,  for  building  railroads. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Framce.  —  A  correspondent  has  obtained  an 
interview  with  Bismarck,  in  which  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Paris  was  discussed.  After  a  courteous 
reception  and  preliminary  conversation,  during 
which  Bismarck  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
good  sense  and  consistency  of  the  people  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  during  the  war, 
and  said  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
ensued :  “  Germany  will  never  intorfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  France,  but  all  parties  must 
respect  and  observe  the  peace  stipulwons  to  the 
letter;  and  if,  in  order  to  do  th^  the  legitimate 
French  government  appeals  for  aid  Germany  will 
probably  extend  it  to  a  certain  degree.  Gennany 
will  also  aid  the  government  of  France  to  enforce 
law  and  order  by  relaxing  strict  legnlatioDs  of  the 
peace  preliminsnes.  Fiuther  than  this  Germany 
will  be  passive.” 

The  newly  elected  communal  council  has  issued 
an  order,  March  30,  for  the  disarmament  and  re¬ 
moval  of  all  barricades  throughout  the  ci^.  The 
barricades  in  the  vicinity  of  Hotel  de  ViUe  were 
at  onoe  dismantled. 

Advices  received  April  1st  state :  Paris  is  now 
completely  isolated,  eveiy  avenue  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  that  city  havW  been  destroyed.  No 
letter  or  postal  matter  of  any  kind  whatever  is 
permitted  to  enter  or  leave  the  city,  and  Paris  is 
as  unapproachable  as  during  the  pendency  of  the 
late  si^e.  Paris  is  threatei^  with  the  horrors  of 
another  famine.  Provisions  are  already  becoming 
very  scaroe,  and  the  supply  at  present  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  limits  The  eeotral  committee  reftise  to 
dissolve,  but  insist  on  continuing  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  powers  it  held  prior  to  the  late  elections. 
Letters  to  the  journals  outside  of  Paris  have  been 
stopped.  The  inhabitants  continue  to  leave  Paris, 
and  many  ot  the  streets  already  look  deserted. 
The  (jonstitntionnel  newspaper  was  seized  yester¬ 
day.  The  journals  Fran^ais  and  Eleoteur  Libre 
have  ceased  to  appear  in  Paris. 

An  estimate,  probably  exaggerated,  puts  the 
loss  of  the  national  guards  in  the  engagement  of 
April  2,  at  two  hundred.  The  TOvemment  troops 
shot  the  prisoners  as  rebels.  The  popular  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  Versailles  government  is  ter¬ 
rific. 

Later  despatches  state  that  the  Versailles  gov¬ 


ernment  is  disposed  to  show  the  greatest  kindness 
and  humanity  to  the  insurgents. 

The  Paris  commune  issued,  April  3,  a  decree 
arraigning  Thiers,  Favre,  Picard,  Dnfaure,  Simon, 
and  Pothnan  before  a  tribunal  of  the  people,  and 
ordering  their  properties  seized.  Another  decree 
pronounces  the  separation  of  the  church  and  state, 
suppresses  religious  bodies,  and  abolishes  national 
property. 

The  following  was  received  from  Versailles 
April  2:  Several  thousand  national  guards,  oc¬ 
cupying  Pntean  Conrbevois  and  Bridge  Nenilly, 
have  bMn  routed  by  the  troops,  who  carried  toe 
barricades  and  captured  mi^  prisoners.  The 
nationals  fled  into  the  city.  The  moral  effect  of 
the  affair  is  excellent. 

A  circular  issued  April  4,  by  M.  Picard,  to  the 
prefects  of  departments,  announces  the  victory  of 
the  assemblists  in  the  conflict  before  Pans.  The 
redoubt  at  Chatillon,  held  by  the  insurgents,  was 
captured  on  the  morning  of  that  day  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  forces,  with  2,000  prisoners,  including 
General  Henry.  Gener^  Duval  was  shot.  No 
fighting  occurred  on  any  other  part  of  the  line. 
The  troops  are  becoming  more  than  ever  exas¬ 
perated  at  the  resistance  by  the  insurgents.  Order 
has  been  restored,  and  the  troops  have  entered  the 
town. 

Bismarck  has  written  to  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Strasbnrg  that  Germany  will  compen¬ 
sate  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  at  the 
same  rate  that  was  accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces  when  they  were  annexed  under 
similar  circumstances  to  France. 

Great  Britair.  —  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  3,  the  government  announced  that  a  measure 
extending  the  ballot  to  Scotland  will  soon  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  great  English  boat  race  took  place  April 
4.  Both  crews  got  a  splendid  start,  but  Cam¬ 
bridge  took  a  slight  lead  upon  the  instant,  and 
maintained  it  throughout  the  race.  The  tide  was 
slack  and  the  water  lumpy.  The  race  was  well 
contested.  The  Cambridge  took  her  opponent’s 
water  at  Barnes  Bridge,  and  shot  under  toe  arch 
several  lengths  ahes£  After  passing  the  bridge 
Oxford  spurted  and  slightly  decreased  the  lead  of 
Cambridj^,  which  quickly  after  passed  the  stake- 
boat  three  lengths  ahead.  The  time  of  the  win¬ 
ning  crew  was  23  minutes  9i  seconds.  Probably 
half  a  million  people  witnessed  the  race.  The 
betting  just  before  the  start  was  two  to  one  on 
Cambridge.  There  are  the  usual  discrepancies  as 
to  the  race.  Some  parties  say  that  Cambridge 
won  by  only  one  length  or  five  seconds. 

St.  Petersburg.  —  The  Czar  has  conferred 
upon  Prince  Gortchakoff  and  his  heirs  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction 
at  the  settlement  by  file  Prince  of  the  Enxine 
question  with  honor  to  Russia.  Gortchakoff  also 
receives  the  title  of  Serene  Highness ;  Baron  Bmn- 
now.  Minister  to  England,  the  rank  of  Count,  and 
General  Ignatieff,  Minister  to  Turkey,  the  order  of 
St.  Alexander  Newsky. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


March  29. 

VulAItaiAL. 

UanoK  — OoMols,  93;  n.  8.  6-90’l,  1862,  92<«  ;  do. 
1867,  90<k. 

raAaxraar.— U.  S.  6-20’s  1862,  96>4. 

MiW  Yoax.  -  Gold,  110^  ;  V.  8.  rs,  1881,  U6V ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  mn  ;  do.  1867, 110,H. 

CommciAt. 

lAvaarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  apUnda,  7>4d. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  oplands,  I6A40. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1.68  @  1.71. 

GmeASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  X  1.26  @  1.30  (Ho.  2). 

March  30. 

Fdiakoul. 

Losnott.  -Oonaols,  931<  ;  U.  8.  6-20%  1862,  93,q  ;  do. 

Niw  Toax.  -  oil,  llbx  ;  U.  A  6’s,  1881, 116  5  6-90’s, 
1862, 112>,'  -,  do.  1867, 

CnmtaaciAL. 

UvaarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplaada,  7)4d. 

Haw  Toax.  —Cotton, middling  atJands,  16140. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whei^  f  1  66  @  L70. 

OmOASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  •  1.2414  (No.  3). 

Bfarch  31. 

flBAaCIAL. 

Lonott.  —  Consols,  03  <4  ;  U.  A  6.20’s,  18*2,  9214  i  do. 
1867  01^. 

Haw  Toax.  — Gold,  IIo'n  :  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  116)4  ;  6^20’t, 
1862, 112)4  >  do.  1867, 111)4. 

OOMHSBCIAl. 

LmarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  npUnds,  7)4d. 

Haw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middliiv  npiands,  16)40. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.6&  ®  1.70. 

OxtOASO.—  Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.26  (No.  2). 

April  1. 

ruiAROIAL. 

Lonott.  — Consols,  93;  U.  A  6-20’s,  1862,  92)4  ;  do. 
1867,01)4. 

NIW  Toax.  —  Gold,  U0)4 ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  U6)4  ;  6-90’s, 
1862, 112)4  ;  do.  1867, 111)4. 

CoionaouL. 

LimtoOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiands,  7)4d. 

Haw  Toax.  —  Cottoo,  middling  oplaods,  16)4o. ;  red  win- 
*  ter  wbsat,  S  1.67. 

Oemaso.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  31.26)4  Ig  1.37  (No.  2). 

April  3. 

TnfARCIAL. 

Loimox.  —  Consols,  02)4 «  U.  A  6-20’f,  1862,  02>4 ;  da 
1867,  91)4  ■ 

Niw  Toax.  —  Gold,  110)4 ;  U.  8.  Vs,  1881,  U6)4  -,  6-90’s, 
1862, 119)4  ;  do.  1867, 111)4- 

CottXBOUL. 

LmaroOL.  — Cotton,  middling  oplsada,  7)4A  9  7)4d. 

Maw  Toax. — Cotton,  middling  opUnds,  16)4a  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheal,  3 160  ®  1.66. 

OxHAeo.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  31.37  (Na  2). 

April  4. 

Tiiaioul. 

Loaaoa _ Coosoh,  02)4  >  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  02)4  >  da 

1867.91)4. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Gold,  U0)4  ;  U.  A  6’a  1881, 116)4 ;  6-20’s, 
1862, 112X  ;  da  1867, 111)4. 

OOMXIBOIAL 

IsvaapdOL.  — Cotton,  middling  npiands,  7)4d. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  npiands,  l&)4a  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whei^  3 1.69  @  1  66. 

Ciaatao.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  31.28)4  (No.  2). 


LADY  GRACE  GORDON 
(Daugfater  of  tb*  Dowager  MarehioiMiii  of  llnntly). 


LADY  OONRTANCE  SEYMOVK 
(Dingtitrr  of  tbe  Muqule  of  Hertford) 


LADY  FLORENCE  MONTAGU 
(Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Seudwieh). 


LADY  MARY  RUTLER 
(Daughter  of  the  Marchiouees  of  Ormonde). 


THE  bride 


FLORENCE  GORDON  LENNOX 
(Dia(fat«ir  of  the  Duke  of  Rirhinood). 


LADT  ALICE  FITZGERALD 
(Daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare). 


E  BRIIJESMAIDS 


T.ADY  ELIZABETH  PAMEBELL 
(Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll). 


LADT  AGATHA  RUASELL 
(Daughter  of  Earl  Russell). 


870 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  22, 1871 


ON  THE  BLUFF. 

0  GRANDLY  flowing  River ! 

O  silver-gliding  River  I 
Thy  springing  willows  shiver 
In  the  sunset  as  of  old. 

They  shiver  in  the  silence 
Of  the  willow-whitened  islands, 

While  the  sun-bars  and  the  sand-bar. « 
Fill  air  and  wave  with  gold. 

O  gay,  oblivious  River ! 

O  sunset-kindled  River ! 

1  )o  you  remember  ever 

The  eyes  and  skies  so  blue, 

( )n  a  summer  day  that  shone  here, 
When  we  were  all  alone  here. 

And  the  blue  eves  were  too  wise 
To  speak  tW  love  they  knew  ? 

O  stem,  impassive  River ! 

O  still,  imanswering  River  I 
'ITie  shivering  willows  quiver 

As  the  night  winds  moan  and  rave. 
From  the  past  a  voice  is  calling. 

From  heaven  a  star  is  falling. 

And  dew  swells  in  the  bluebells 
Above  a  hillside  grave. 

John  Hay. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  UNI¬ 
VERSITIES:  CORNELL. 

MT  THOMAS  HUORK8,  M.  P. 

SOMEHOW  or  other,  whenever  one  sets  to 
work  to  paint  College  life,  the  taught  always 
get  a  much  larger  share  of  the  canvas  than  the 
teachers.  Harvard  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
We  all  care  much  more  about  the  boys*  than 
about  the  professors’  work.  But  it  is  worth  our 
while,  for  all  that,  to  look  in  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  University  lecture,  for  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  yet,  I  think,  at  home.  It  is  one  o’clock, 
and  Lowell,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the 
University,  is  just  beginning  his  lecture  on  the 
literature  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sitting  easily 
in  an  arm-chair  behind  a  raised  desk  in  a  quaint 
little  red-brick  building,  once  the  Chapel,  with 
Dame  Alice  Holden’s  arms  in  the  gable,  telling 
of  old  prerevolutionary  times.  Look  round  the 
audience.  No  college  caps,  of  course,  but  plenty 
of  hats  and  gow-ns,  for  the  course  of  eight-and- 
thirty  lectures  is  open  to  the  world,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  persons,  on  payment  of  some  half¬ 
score  dollars,  and  the  ladies  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chance.  And  little  wonder; 
for  the  Professor’s  is  a  most  fascinating  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  written  and  extempore  methods. 
First,  perhaps,  a  reading  from  his  note-book,  but 
soon,  closing  it  at  some  point  of  suggestion  to 
his  own  mind,  he  travels  off  into  odd  nooks  and 
comers  of  his  subject,  tersely  expressing  subtle 
distinctions  between  terms  commonly  confused, 
analyzing,  criticising,  and  pointing  his  remarks 
all  the  time  with  quotations  from  or  narrative 
accounts  of  old  ballads,  told  with  all  tliat  racy 
humor  of  which  he  is  such  a  consummate  master. 
All  too  quickly  the  hour  slips  away,  and  we  are 
out  in  the  bright  October  sun  again,  and  stroll¬ 
ing  towards  the  car-station  with  some  half-dozen 
pretty  young  women,  armed  with  note-books, 
who  have  been  amongst  the  audience.  They  get 
into  the  horse-cars  to  return  to  town,  leaving  ns 
wondering  what  the  effect  of  their  presence 
would  have  been  in  any  lecture-room  at  Oxford 
in  our  time.  The  Ladies’  Colleg;e  at  Hitchin, 
it  is  said,  is  about  to  move  to  Cambridge ;  and 
President  Eliot  was  considering  last  autnmn 
upon  what  conditions  a  Ladies’  College  should 
be  affiliated  to  Harvard  University.  The  neces¬ 
sary  fnnds  for  its  foundation  and  endowment 
had  been  recently  bequeathed  by  some  New 
England  benefactor.  Such  a  rivalry  does  old 
and  new  Cambridge  much  credit.  After  ail, 
old  Cambridge  may  be  first  in  the  field.  Who 
knows?  The  world  is  moving  fast  here  too. 
Let  it  slide ! 

One  rather  expected  to  find  in  America  an 
absence  of  that  scholarly  life  of  learned  leisure 
which  is  much  bepraised  by  Old-World  writers, 
and  is  supposed  to  find  a  congenial  home  at  our 
Universities.  Perhaps  it  may  nowadays.  It 
was  not  so  twentv-five  years  ago,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  Harvard.  There 
is  nothing  precisely  analogous  to  our  resident 
fellows  there,  and  ^1  the  professors  take  part  in 
the  actual  work  of  teaching,  but  the  atmosphere 
is  eminently  scholarly  in  the  best  sense  in  the 
society  connected  with  the  University.  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  devoted  to  their 
own  particular  branch  of  study,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  and  authority  is  not  inferior  to  that  or  any 
Englishman  of  kindred  pursuits.  The  names 
of  Agassiz,  Emerson,  and  Lowell  are  European  ; 
and  those  of  Mr.  Child  as  an  Early  English, 
and  Professor  Sophocles  as  a  Byzantine  scholar, 
occur  at  once  as  exanmles.  Of  the  Junior  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  (Mr.  Goodwin)  one  of  the  roost 
distinguished  Grecians  of  onr  Cambridge  lately 
remarked  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men 
in  the  world  who  could  '‘reason  scientifically 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  tenses.” 

In  the  younger  ranks  of  the  staff  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  men  who  have  taken  English  degrees, 
and  are  familiar  with  our  best  English  life. 
Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Anderson,  who  are  now 
lecturing  at  Harvard,  were  both  scholars  of 
Trinity  and  Cambridge,  where  they  graduated. 


in  186  ,  and  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  who  has  lately 
been  appointed  Ijocturcr  in  Modern  History, 
was  attached  to  his  father’s  embassy  in  London 
during  the  great  civil  war.  Snrelv  there  was  a 
movement  here  after  that  war  for  tlie  foundation 
of  some  kind  of  American  chair  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  ?  What  has  come  of  it  ?  How 
is  It  that  so  good  an  idea  has  been  allowed  to 
die  out  ?  —  if  it  has  died  out.  Such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  would  soon  form  a  tough  strand  in  the 
rope  which  ou^ht  to  bind  Old  and  New  England 
together.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  laying 
down  and  careful  manufacture  of  that  rope  is 
going  on  successfully  at  Washington  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  statesmen  on  botli  sides  will  keep 
a  ste^er  watch  on  the  job  in  future.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  American  graduates  at  our  English' 
Universities  should  be  able  to  compete  tor  ap¬ 
pointments  in  our  Indian  service  is  worthy  of 
iar  more  serious  consideration  than  it  has  yet 
received,  and  the  difficulties  are  surely  not  'in¬ 
surmountable.  An  American  engineer  has  al¬ 
ready  been  appointed,  with  the  most  beneficial 
results.  Why  not  collectors,  judges,  and  the 
rest  ?  We  should  sleep  easy,  though  Russia 
and  Germany  may  have  conspired  on  the  East¬ 
ern  question,  if  only  we  were  sure  of  our  own 
family  circle,  and  there  are  few  more  hopeful 
methods  of  bringing  that  circle  to  a  cordial  un¬ 
derstanding  than  the  alliance  of  our  scats  of 
learning. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the  English 
Universities  lies  in  the  splendid  traditions  which 
cluster  round  them,  welding  them  so  nobly  into 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  Oxford  freshman 
who  has  any  worthy  appreciation  of  his  alma 
mater  takes  the  ladies  of  his  family,  on  their 
visit  to  him  at  his  first  commemoration,  to 
the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  and  tells  them  of  Wic- 
liffe,  and  Erasmus,  and  Dean  Colet.  If  his 
bent  is  political,  he  shows  them  the  gallery  in 
St.  John’s  which  Land  resigned  to  Henrietta 
Maria  and  her  ladies  when  the  King’s  standard 
w'as  raised  at  Oxford,  and  visits  the  colleges 
where  Falkland,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Elliot 
were  reared.  He  takes  them  to  Addison’s 
shady  walk  by  the  Cherwcll,  and  to  see  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Raleigh  and  any  number  of  other 
world-renowned  Englishmen  in  the  College 
Halls. 

What  equivalent  can  the  Harvard  sophomore 
show  for  all  this  wealth  of  priceless  association  ? 

“  lA‘t  us  live  in  America,”  says  Emerson,  “  too 
thankful  fur  our  want  of  feudal  institutions. 
Our  houses  and  towns  are  like  mosses  and 
lichens,  so  slight  and  new ;  but  youth  is  a  fault 
of  which  we  shall  doily  mend.  This  land  too 
is  ns  old  as  the  flood,  and  wants  no  ornament 
or  privilege  which  nature  could  bestow.” 

But  need  the  HarvanI  boy  fall  back  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature,  or  turn 
his  face  wholly  to  the  future,  and  admit  that  he 
has  yet  to  wait  for  traditions  and  associations 
which  make  the  pulses  quicken  and  the  eye  kin¬ 
dle  t  iM  us  see.  Within  two  minutes’  walk  of 
his  College  yard  stands  the  great  elm  on  Cam¬ 
bridge  Comniun  by  the  side  of  which  Washing¬ 
ton  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  Close  by  are  bis 
head-quarters,  a  charming  old  wooden  house, 
now  the  residence  of  Longfellow.  Within  a 
walk  on  one  side  is  Concord,  where  the  first 
shot  was  fired  in  anger  in  the  struggle  which 
settled  the  future  of  a  continent,  and  turned 
the  current  of  the  world’s  histor}'.  To  get 
there  be  must  pass  the  houses  in  which  Haw¬ 
thorne  wrote  the  “  Sosrlet  Letter,”  and  from 
which  Emerson  still  comes  weekly  to  take  his 
scat  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University.  On  the  other  side,  almost  within 
sight,  lies  Boston,  the  seed-plot  of  American 
thought,  whose  every  street  is  classic  ground  to 
him  who  has  faith'in  the  future.  Elmwood, 
the  birthplace  of  the  ”  Biglow  Papers,”  and  the 
“  Lay  of  Sir  Launfal,”  stands  almost  within  the 
University  precincts.  And  now  the  Memorial 
Hall  is  rising,  from  the  walls  of  which  a  scroll 
of  names  will  speak  for  all  time  to  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  part  which  their  College  played  in 
that  fiery  trial  (let  us  hope  the  last  for  the  new 
World)  by  the  side  of  wnich  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  sinks  into  insignificance,  in  the  agony 
of  which  “earth’s  biggest  country  found  her 
soul.”  Surely  such  memories  are  a  noble  herit¬ 
age,  and  the  oldest  University  of  America  may 
hwd  them  down  with  pride  to  the  generations 
of  her  children  yet  to  come,  as 

“  They  crowd  apon  her  in  this  shads. 

The  youth  that  own  the  coming  years  — 

Be  never  God  or  land  betrayed 
By  any  son  our  Harvard  rears  !  ” 

From  the  oldest  American  University  to  the 
youngest  is  a  distance  of  some  thirty-six  hours ; 
you  really  get  out  of  the  habit  of  reckoning  by 
miles  in  the  New  World.  Cornell  lies  in  the 
northwest  part  of  New  York  State,  and  the  last 

Eart  of  the  journey,  if  you  go  from  Boston,  is  done 
y  boat.  Cayuga  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
little  lakes  which  abound  on  the  nortMro  border 
of  the  United  States  east  of  Niagara.  Not  that 
Cayuga  would  be  a  small  lake  anywhere  else. 
It  is  forty  miles  long,  with  well-wooded  hills 
dotted  with  cheerful  villages  here  and  there  on 
both  shores,  but  plenty  of  room  yet  for  settlers 
who  will  undertake  the  hard  work  of  clearing 
their  own  land  instead  of  flitting  out  west, 
where  if  they  want  trees  they  must  plant  them 
for  themselves.  The  lake  is  certainly  pretty, 
and  the  south  end  of  it  strikingly  so.  The  hiUs 
here  become  higher  and  steeper;  and,  as  yon 
steam  round  the  last  point,  you  see  the  town  of 
Ithaca  lying  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lake,  on 
the  strip  of  low  land  which  runs  in  amongst 
them,  and  right  above  the  town  on  the  very 


verge  of  what  you  may  almost  call  cliffs,  stands 
Cornell  Universitv.  Why  are  Old-World  uni¬ 
versities  never  built  on  hill- tops  f  I  suppose  be¬ 
cause  the  fighting  men  wanted  such  sites,  and  so 
pushed  the  thinking  men  down  into  the  valleys. 
At  any  rate  the  experiment  of  setting  learning 
on  a  hill  has  succeeded  at  Ithaca,  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  splendid  site  than  this.  All 
that  you  see  of  the  University  from  the  lake  as 
yet  are  two  largo  blocks  of  blue-gray  building, 
solid,  handsome,  and  very  business-like,  but 
without  ornament,  and  a  rudimentary  belfry,  in 
which  a  magnificent  peal  of  bells,  the  gift  of  a 
lady  of  Ithaca,  are  temporarily  hung,  aud  on 
which  the  students  alreMy  discourse  excellent 
chimes  to  the  listening  town  below. 

As  our  little  steamer  neared  the  pier  we  rec¬ 
ognized  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  amongst  the  group 
of  students  and  others  who  were  waiting  our 
arrival,  taller  by  half  a  head  than  any  of  his 
surroundings,  and,  I  thought,  looking  better 
than  he  had  done  for  many  a  year.  I  must  own 
that  I  felt  prouder  of  England  at  that  moment 
than  on  any  other  occasion  during  my  stay  in 
America.  Ilere  was  the  old  home  giving  of  her 
very  best  to  the  new,  in  the  bravest  and  most 
crucial  experiment  yet  made  in  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  freely  giving  what  all  the  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  could  not  have  bought.  Oxford  has  sent 
her  best  man  to  Cornell,  and  the  high  and 
varied  culture,  broad  Christian  faith  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  bravo  and  clear  thought  and  speech, 
which  wrought  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mediasval,  are  now  patiently  working  to  build 
up  the  schools  and  collegiate  system,  and  to 
give  tone  and  color  to  the  life  ot  the  youngest 
democratic  University.  Pride,  not  unmixed 
with  a  strong  dash  of  shame,  when  the  dastard 
attack  on  an  absent  man  by  the  arch  renegade 
in  politics  and  impostor  in  literature  came  into 
my  mind,  and  I  thought  of  the  man  who  stood 
on  that  pier  and  of  his  libeller  at  home. 

As  our  carriage  slowly  climbed  the  breakneck 
rise  up  from  the  town,  “  This  Ithaca,”  said  the 
Professor,  “  is  like  its  old  Homeric  namesake, 
iyO'Sv  Kovpiirpo^ot, 

‘  a  steep  hill  hut  a  fine  University.’  And  here 
we  are  at  Cascadilla.” 

As  he  spoke,  we  drew  up  at  the  main  entrance 
of  a  great  square  limestone  block,  showing  a 
broadside  of  some  half  hundred  windows.  You 
wonder  what  Cascadilla  is  ?  Well,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  being  bound  by  act  of  Congress  to  open  in 
October  1868,  found,  like  some  big  entei^rises 
that  we  know  of,  but  with  more  exeuse,  that 
opening  day  was  upon  it  before  its  house  was  in 
order.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  the 
teaching  Faculty  at  least  a  lodging,  for  Ithaca 
down  in  the  valley  was  impracticably  far  away, 
and  house-room  could  not  he  furnished  in  a  day 
upon  the  hill-top.  Luckily  a  speculative  com¬ 
pany  had  built  a  big  caravansary,  Cascadilla 
Place,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  th'e  University, 
with  some  vain  hope  of  making  a  water-cure  es¬ 
tablishment  of  it,  and  glad  enough,  no  doubt, 
they  were  to  have  an  unexpected  chance  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  empty  venture  to  account.  So  the 
University  has  set  up  house  in  Cascadilla,  and  a 
remarkably  patriarchal  life  it  leads  there.  Presi¬ 
dent,  professors,  professors'  wives,  and  about 
seventy  students  lodge  and  board  under  one  ca¬ 
pacious  roof,  a  regular  happy  family.  Very  like¬ 
ly  there  are  discomforts.  It  would  n’t  be  pleasant 
to  be  always  tied  as  closely  to  one’s  neighbor  os 
one  is  on  an  Atlantic  steamer.  But  at  any  rate 
nobody  grumbles.  All  feel  that  they  have  come 
there  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  a  new  institu¬ 
tion,  an  experiment  if  you  will,  but  they  feel  at 
the  some  time  that,  if  the  institution  is  still  in 
the  rough,  it  is  privilege  enough  to  have  a  hand 
in  shaping  and  smoothing  it.  And  brave  hearts 
have  won  through  such  a  host  of  difficulties  in 
the  two  years  past  that  they  may  well  look 
forward  now  with  cheerful  patience  to  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

There  is  a  large  dining-hall  for  students  on 
the  ground-floor  of  this  great  building,  and  a 
much  smaller  one,  dismally  lighted  through  a 
skylight  of  blue  glass,  for  professors  and  their 
wives.  In  the  latter,  the  long  printed  bills  of 
fare  at  every  meal,  and  the  innumerable  little 
dishes  in  which  your  order  is  separately  served, 
make  you  fancy  for  a  moment  that  you  are  in  on 
American  hotel.  Fortunately  for  the  professors, 
the  resemblance  does  not  extend  to  charges,  as 
they  are  properly  enough,  charged  only  bare 
cost  price  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  reception-room  is  on  the  same  floor,  and 
a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  place,  to  judge 
from  the  “  reception  ”  at  which  we  had  the  go^ 
fortune  to  be  present.  A  sort  of  homely  conver- 
sojtone  is  a  "  reception,”  at  which  the  Faculty,  the 
students,  and  the  neighborhood  in  general  meet 
on  easy  terms  to  fraternize  and  talk.  The  boys 
hung  Whfully  about  the  doors  at  first,  but  as 
more  and  more  people  arrived  they  gathered 
courage  from  numbers,  and  soon  filled  up  the 
room.  Through  the  throng  modestly  came  Ezra 
Cornell,  foundw  of  the  University,  with  wife  and 
daughter  on  hit  arms,  a  thin-visagw,  earnest-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  work  and  patience  in  hit  face.  It 
was  an  odd  medley,  that  roomful  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred.  The  young  ladies  of  Ithaca  had  come  in 
every  known  variety  of  dress,  from  simple  morn¬ 
ing  stuffs  to  snowy  muslins,  low-bodied  and  short- 
sleeved,  with  red  and  blue  sashes  worn  crosswise 
from  shoulder  to  waist,  and  white  satin  shoes. 
Picture  all  this  millinery  moving  about  in  con¬ 
tact  and  contrast  with  the  solier  gray  uniforms 
or  ordinary  every-day  clothes  of  the  boys.  Boys 
here,  you  notice,  as  at  Harvard ;  smooth-faced 
sixteen  and  bearded  thirty  are  alike  content  to 
be  boys  as  long  as  they  are  students. 


You  have  gone  very  few  steps  on  your  way 
up  koin  Cascadilla  to  the  University  before  your 
attantion  is  challenged  by  a  specimen  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  labor,  about  which  wo  shall  have  some 
words  to  say  by  and  by.  The  stout  bridge  span¬ 
ning  this  deep  sudden  gorge  called  Cascadilla 
Creek,  and  the  broad  road  that  will  take  you  the 
half-mile  you  have  to  go,  are  the  work  of 
students’  hands  entirely.  ’There  is,  indeed,  so 
much  practical  engineering  power  among  them 
that  they  have  undertaken  to  build  the  bridge 
and  execute  the  other  works  incidental  to  bring¬ 
ing  a  branch-railway  to  their  doors.  Turning 
a  corner  in  the  road  you  have  the  University 
buildings  before  you,  —  three  substantial  masses 
of  darkish  limestone,  and  a  large  temporary 
wooden  building  devoted  to  laboratories  and 
workshops,  all  fringing  the  Campus  or  College 
quad  of  the  future.  That  unpretending  eampn- 
niee  on  the  left  holds  the  University  chimes  till 
their  belfry  is  built,  and  there  the  master  of  the 
chimes  (one  of  the  boys)  goes  throngh  a 
daily  routine  of  calls  and  strokes  from  Reveille 
at  6  A.  M.  to  “  'Taps  ”  at  ten  at  night.  The 
great  bell  bears  an  ant  inscription  composed 
for  it  by  Lowell,  who  oesides  his  work  at  Har¬ 
vard  is  one  of  the  non-resident  professors  here ;  — 

“  I  call  as  By  the  irrevocable  boars. 

Futile  as  air  or  stroDC  as  fate,  to  make 
Your  lives  of  sand  or  granite  i  awful  powers 
Kven  as  men  choose,  the/  either  give  or  take.” 

^leanwhile  wo  have  reached  the  Campus,  and 
our  curious  eyes  are  caught  at  once  by  an  object 
under  the  lee  of  a  big  elm,  that  looks  remarkably 
like  oiieof  those  rough  wooden  monuments  whieii 
abound  in  Roman  Catholic  graveyards.  Sure¬ 
ly  there  can ’t  be  anybody  buried  here  'f  Let  us 
go  up  to  the  spot  and  read  the  inscriptions.  On 
one  side,  “  In  memory  of  TRIG.  O.  NOM- 
ETRY,  who  went  off  on  a  tangent  from  this  cir¬ 
cle  of  woe,  December  2l8t,  1689,”  and  on  the 
other, 

“Accursed  be  he  who  darvs  to  dig 
The  ashes  of  our  buried  Trig  ” 

Does  the  mysteiy  still  want  explanation? 
Well,  it  seems  that  Trigonometry  is  a  branch  of 
mathematics  which  is  traditionally  abominable 
in  the  eyes  of  American  students,  and  the  Classes 
of  Cornell,  so  soon  us  the  established  order 
of  the  University  course  has  carried  each  of  them 
past  it,  take  this  odd  way  of  literally  burying 
the  subject. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


ENGLAND  is  not  rich  in  royal  residences, 
that  are  able,  as  actors  say,  to  “  look  their 
parts.”  It  owns  workhouses  of  a  handsomer 
aspect  than  pertains  to  that  Palace  of  St. 
James’s  which  figures  so  loftily  in  diplomatic 
transactions,  and  is,  in  truth,  out  an  ignoble 
edifice,  limit^  in  size,  squat  of  form,  and  muddy 
of  color.  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  distressing 
spectacle  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view ; 
and  the  structures  associated  with  royalty  at 
Kew  and  Kensington  are  little  calculated  to 
command  admiration.  Whitehall  is  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  supreme  design.  Hampton  Court  is 
certainly  picturesque  in  appearance  and  delight¬ 
fully  situated,  but  it  has  not  sheltered  a  croumed 
head  for  many  a  day.  The  famous  Tower  has 
long  lost  its  character  both  as  a  palace  and  a 
prison ;  it  is  a  strong  room  for  Crown  iewels,  a 
sort  of  arsenal  and  storehouse  of  small  arms,  a 
barrack  inhabited  by  beef-eaters ;  no  one  now 
thinks  of  it  os  in  any  respect  the  home  and 
abiding-place  of  British  sovereigns.  Balmoral 
and  Osborne  are  but  princelv  country  houses  ; 
royal  retreats  rather  than  oflicial  pfe^  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  Crown.  But 
Windsor  Castle  remains. 

The  story  of  Windsor  Castle  is  a  record  of 
British  monarchy.  Its  annals  trace  back  Eng¬ 
lish  history  to  quite  its  starting-point.  As 
fits  so  noble  a  landmark  its  origin  boasts  a. fabu¬ 
lous  character,  a  dim  mythic  connection  with  a 
necromantic  fortress  reared  by  Merlin  for  King 
Arthur  to  enclose  in  its  largest  hall  trophies  of 
war  and  of  the  chase,  and  above  all  thinn  the 
renowned  Round  Table.  The  ancient  Saxon 
monarchs  took  up  their  abode  at  Windsor,  or 
Wyndleshore.  It  was  “  for  the  hope  of  eternal 
reward,  the  remission  of  his  tins  and  the  sins  of 
his  father,  mother,  and  all  hu  ancestors,  and  to 
the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  perpetnal  en¬ 
dowment  and  inheritance,”  that  King  Edward 
the  Confessor  granted  Windsor  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Westminster.  William  the  Conqueror, 
however,  took  back  Windsor  from  the  Church 
in  exchange  for  certain  estates  in  Essex  and 
tenements  at  Colchester,  and  built  a  castle  upon 
the  heights,  occupying  the  space  of  “  half  a  hide 
of  land.”  William  Rufus  hunted  in  the  forests 
of  Windsor,  and  solemnized  Church  festivals  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Castle.  Henry  I.  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  the  Castle ;  some  of  his  improvements 
are  yet  traceable,  perhaps,  in  the  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  keep.  Henry  II.  farther  altered  the 
strnctnre,  and  attached  to  it  a  vineyard ;  for  the 
mpe  was  then  cnltivated  in  England,  and  wine 
from  the  vines  in  the  Home  Park  was  consumed 
at  the  royal  table,  and  even  sold  to  the  public. 
On  the  imprisonment  of  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Aus¬ 
tria  Windsor  Castle  was  seized  by  Prince  John, 
but  was  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  King’s 
adherents  and  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
Eleanor  the  Queen  Dowager.  Sorely  pressed 
by  his  borons,  it  was  to  Windsor  Castle  that 
King  John  lietook  himself  in  1216,  the  year  of 
his  signing  Magna  Charts  at  Kiinnymede,  the 
famous  plain  tetween  Windsor  and  Staines. 
Henry  III.  did  much  for  the  Castle  both  within 
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and  without,  nnd  erected  the  towera  now  known 
as  the  Curfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Sulisbi  , , 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lower  ward.  Tlioufrh 
now  and  theu  wrested  from  him  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  Castle  was  never  long  out  of 
Henry’s  possession.  Fire  and  storm  did  per¬ 
haps  as  severe  mischief  to  the  building  us  did 
war  and  rebellion. 

At  Windsor  were  born  four  of  the  children  of 
Edward  I.  who  created  the  town  a  free  borough, 
and  conferred  various  privileges  upon  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  In  1312,  at  toe  Castle,  first  saw  light 
Edward,  sumamed  of  Windsor,  the  famous  son 
of  weak  Edward  II.  and  his  false  Queen  Isabella 
of  France. 

In  1349  the  chivalric  glories  of  Arthur’s  Round 
Table  were  revived,  and  the  first  installation  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  celebrated  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  then  recently  rebuilt.  Mass  be¬ 
ing  performed  by  Edington,  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  in  the  presence  of  King  Edward  and  his 
twenty-five  knight  companions,  wearing  the  in¬ 
signia  prescribed  by  the  founder  of  the  order, — 
the  George  and  collar,  it  mav  be  noted,  were 
not  assumed  until  Henry  yill’s  time.  It  was 
to  Windsor  Castle  that  John,  King  of  France, 
after  his  defeat  at  Poictiers,  was  brought  captive 
by  the  Black  Prince.  In  13.S6  the  great  William 
of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Prelate 
of  the  Garter,  liccame  superintendent  of  the 
works  at  Windsor  Castle.  Good  Queen  Philippa 
died  in  the  Castle  in  1369.  Richard  II.  kept 
fretjuent  court  at  Windsor;  here  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  council  that  war  should  be  declared 
against  France,  and  here  the  king  stopped  the 
proposed  duel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  and  banished  the  combatants. 
For  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Round 
’Power,  lodged  Prince  James,  afterwards  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  At  Windsor,  in  1416, 
Henry  V.  entertained  with  great  magnificence 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  brought  with  him 
to  England  the  heart  of  St.  George,  and  be¬ 
stowed  the  precious  relic  upon  the  chapter.  In 
1421  Henry  VI.  was  bom  in  the  Castle ;  he  was 
buried  within  its  precincts  in  1484.  Edward 
1 V'.  pulled  down  the  old  chapel  of  St.  George, 
an<l  reared  on  its  site  a  larger  and  statelier  edi- 
ce.  'Phe  completion  of  the  new  chapel,  how¬ 
ever,  occupietl  many  years.  The  groined  ceiling 
was  not  even  commenced  until  late  in  Henry 
Vll.’s  time.  In  1306  Windsor  was  the  scene  of 
great  festivity  in  honor  of  Philip,  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  nnd  his  Queen,  who  hud  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  AVeymouth.  Charles  V. 
visited  Windsor,  and  was  installed  Knight  of 
the  Garter  in  1522.  For  his  greater  safety  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  commotion,  Edward  VI.  was 
brought  to  the  Castle  by  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset.  Queen  Mary  held  her  court  at 
Windsor  soon  after  her  union  with  Philip  of 
Spain.  Eli/a))Ctli  hunted  in  the  park,  exhibited 
there  her  skill  in  archery,  had  interludes  and 
plays  performed  Itefore  her  on  a  stage  erected 
for  the  purjiosc  within  tlic  Castle,  and  widened 
the  north  terrace,  there  taking  daily  exercise  let 
the  weather  be  what  it  might.  James  1.  suinj)- 
tuously  entertained  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  at 
Windsor.  Charles  I.  retired  there  in  1642  to 
escape  the  insults  of  the  ]>opulacc.  Vane,  the 
parliamentary  governor  of  the  Castle,  wrought 
dreadful  havoc  in  the  chapel :  breaking  the 
painted  windows,  destroying  the  woodwork  of 
the  choir,  and  rifling  the  tomb  of  Edward  IV. 

Subsequently  the  Castle  became  the  prij^on 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Norwich, 
Lord  Capel,  and  other  loyal  gentlemen  and 
cavaliers.  Cromwell,  ns  I^ord  Protector,  took 
up  his  abode  at  AVindsor.  'Phe  Re.storation 
brought  back  royal  splendor  to  the.  Castle,  al¬ 
though  King  Charles  misapjtlied  the  jmrliament- 
ury  vote  of  .£  70,000  fur  erecting  a  monument  to 
his  beheaded  father.  He  laid  out  and  planted 
the  famous  Long  Walk,  however.  In  James 
II.’s  time  Mass  was  once  more  publicly  cele¬ 
brated  within  the  Castle.  William  III.  greatly 
nreferred  Hampton  Court  and  Kensington  to 
AA^indsor,  and  the  first  and  second  Georges  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  Anne,  however,  expended 
X  40,000  in  improving  the  parks,  and  laid  out 
the  extensive  avenue  running  parallel  with  the 
Long  Walk,  and  called  the  Queen’s  Walk. 
George  III.  took  up  bis  residence,  not  in  the 
Castle  but  in  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  a  large  de¬ 
tached  building  he  had  himself  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £  44,000.  Further,  he  undertook  at  his  own 
expense  the  restoration  of  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

Under  George  IV.,  Sir  Jeffry  AVyatville,  at  a 
great  outlay,  wrought  vast  changes  in  the  Cas¬ 
tle  and  its  surroundings.  Of  further  alterations 
and  improvements  in  more  recent  times,  we 
need  not  here  take  note.  Enough  has  been 
stated  in  maintenance  of  the  opinion  that  the 
nation  may  well  take  pride  in  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  magnificent  of  royal  residences,  which, 
viewed  either  as  a  fortress,  as  a  prison,  or  as  a 
palace,  presents  singular  claims  to  popular  ven¬ 
eration  and  esteem.  Few  buildings  can  vie 
with  Windsor  Castle  in  affluence  of  historical 
association.  Its  pedigree,  so  to  speak,  is 
thronghont  of  right  royal  character,  from  the 
Icgendaiy  days  of  King  Artliur  down  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Round  Tower, 
rai.sed  thirty-three  feet  by  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville, 
crowned  by  a  machicolated  battlement,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  flagstaff,  a  view  of  twelve 
counties  can  be  commanded — Middlesex,  Es¬ 
sex,  Hertford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Oxford,  AVilts, 
Hants,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Bedford. 
'Phe  circumference  of  the  Castle  is  4,180  feet, 
the  length  from  cast  to  west,  1,480  feet,  and 
the  area,  exclusive  of  the  terrace,  about  12 
acresv 


LOUISE  OF  LORNE. 

(see  ENOKAVINO  on  the  riiUT  PAGE.) 

They  flung  the  banners  out  to  shine 
On  Windsor’s  immemorial  towers. 
And  gathered  to  St.  George’s  shrine 
All  spring-tide  blazonrv  of  flowers. 

The  organ’s  diapason  rolled 

In  thunder  down  the  trophied  aisle  ; 

The  wedding  circlet,  wrought  of  gold. 

Gave  a  new  daughter  to  Argyle. 

Rejoice,  O  Scotland,  from  the  North, 

Where  those  wild  islets  fret  the  tide. 

To  Teviotdale  and  foam-flecktxl  Forth, 

And  story-haunted  Border-side. 

The  Rose  of  England  twined  yestieen. 
With  heather  from  the  mountain  crest; 
Love  well  the  daughter  of  our  Queen, 

For  the  brave  heart  within  her  breast. 

She  dared  to  love  and  dared  to  mate 
As  lowlier  maidens  love  and  wed. 

She  stooped  from  all  her  high  estate. 

And  “  Love  is  lord  of  all,”  slie  said,  — 

“  I'or  that  high  hope  of  etjual  love, 

'Phe  one  elixir  sweetening  life, 

I  yield  me  to  his  arms  to  jirovc. 

No  Princess,  but  a  faithful  wife.” 

’Mid  all  the  costly  offerings  laid 
Before  thee,  homage  to  express. 

Thou  wilt  not  scorn  the  one  gift  made 
By  poor  hearts  that  can  only  bless. 

In  sooth,  from  every  heart  that  bents 
In  Britain  ’twixt  the  silver  seas, 

A  benison  thy  bridal  greets 
For  all  the  years  to  come,  Louise  ! 

0,  noble  bridegroom,  guard  her  well. 

The  brightest  jewel  of  thy  line. 

For  proudly  shall  thy  children  tell 
Of  all  she  left  for  thee  and  thine. 

And  may  the  future  seem  as  fair 

As  certes  seemed  that  fair  March  morn, 
AVhen  Princes  prayed  the  Church’s  prayer  : 
“  God’s  blessing  on  lAxiise  of  Lome.” 

H.  Savilk  Clirke. 


THE  ROYAL  AA'EDDING. 

AT  ST.  CEOnOh's  CIlACtl.,  WINDSOR. 

The  chief  domestic  event  of  the  month  in 
England  has  of  course  been  the  marriage  of 
H.  R.  11.  the  Princess  Louise  with  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  which  was  celebrated  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  AVindsor,  March  21st,  —  a  double  page 
engraving  of  which  will  appear  in  our  next 
number.  'Phe  scene  is  thus  de.scrilietl  by  an 
eye-witness  :  'Phe  bright  sun,  which  add^  so 
much  to  the  festive  ap|)earance  of  the  out-door 
scene,  also  gave  its  finishing  touch  to  the 
spectacle  inside  the  chapel,  and  streaming 
through  the  rich  colored  glass,  lent  a  warmth 
to  what,  in  the  nave,  would  otherwise  have 
borne  a  somewhat  cold  and  bare  aspect.  'Phis 
was  the  portion  set  a)>art  for  those  whom  we 
may  call  the  outside  public,  and  the  issue  of 
tickets  being  limited  there  was  no  crowding. 
The  passage  down  the  nave  was  lined  on  each 
side  by  Indies,  many  of  them  in  mourning, 
which  gave  an  additional  coldness  to  the  scene  ; 
behind  them  were  the  gentlemen,  and  the  Yeo¬ 
men  of  the  Guard,  in  their  quaint  costumes, 
stood  sentry.  But  beyond  the  Organ  Gallery 
stretched  the  choir,  and  there  it  was  far  different. 
Gradually,  as  the  guests  dropp^  in,  the  gor¬ 
geous  spectacle  unfolded  itself,  bit  of  color  was 
added  to  bit  of  color,  as  in  the  evolutions  of  a 
transformation  scene.  'Phe  knights’  stalls  with 
their  banners  overhead  were  filled  with  bright 
uniforms  and  dresses;  there  were  ministers, 
stiff  with  embroidery,  officials  in  blue  and  gold, 
and  ofiicials  in  red  and  gold,  ladies  in  all  hues 
and  blazing  with  jewels,  military  unifomis,  di¬ 
plomatic  uniforms,  gold-laced  robes,  silver  sticks 
and  gold  sticks,  and  the  heralds  in  mediteval 
bibs  of  gold  embroidery  and  color.  As  the  seats 
in  this  part  of  the  chapel  were  reserved,  there 
was  not  the  immediate  influx  observable  in  the 
nave;  but  in  p;ood  time  the  stalls  were  filled, 
and  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
arranged  themselves  about  the  altar.  The 
hridegroom,  not  in  Highland  costume,  but  a 
dark  Hussar  uniform,  and  accompanied  by  his 
best  men.  Lord  Ronald  Leveson-Gower  and  the 
Earl  Perry,  had  arrived,  and  taken  his  stand 
in  the  bridegroom’s  place,  the  others  heing 
ranged  in  this  order:  The  Princess  of  Wales 
and  her  children.;  the  Count  de  Flandre,  in  Bel¬ 
gian  nniform ;  the  Princess  Christian,  in  cerise 
satin  ;  the  Princess  Beatrice,  in  pink ;  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Cambridge ;  Prince  Arthur,  in  Rifle  uni¬ 
form  ;  Prince*I^opold,  in  Highland  dress ;  the 
Duke  ofCambridge,  in  Field-Marshal’s  uniform ; 
Prince  Christian,  in  uniform;  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Teck,  and  the  Prince  of  Teck,  in  an 
Austrian  Hussar  uniform ;  the  members  of  the 
bridegroom’s  family,  including  the  Countess 
Percy ;  and  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  and 
the  Maharanee,  the  two  latter  in  rich  costumes 
of  gold  and  yellow  satin.  The  Prince  of 
WuM,  in  Hnssar  uniform,  and  the  Dnke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  in  a  white  tunic,  waited  by  the 
door  where  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  would 
enter. 

The  organ,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
giving  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  now  burst  forth 
in  triumphal  strains  as  the  eight  bridesmaids, 
the  heralds  of  the  bride,  made  their  appearance. 
Then  there  was  an  "  alarum  of  trumpets,”  a 


roll  of  drums,  and  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  en¬ 
tered.  'Phe  bridal  procession  passed  slowly  to 
the  altar,  the  Queen,  who  appeared  in  excellent 
health,  bowing  her  acknowledgments.  As  the 
bride  and  her  Royal  mother  a.sccnded  the  Aaut 
pas  the  Marquis  of  Lome  bowed  profoundly, 
and  the  wedding  service  began,  the  prelates 
present  being  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win¬ 
chester,  Oxford,  and  Worcester,  who  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  some  lesser  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
'I'he  Bishop  of  London  read  the  service,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  the  epistle  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  ;  the  responsive  “  I  will’s  ”  were  clearly 
audible,  and  the  Martinis  of  Ixirne  and  the 
Princess  Louise  were  man  nnd  wife. 

When  the  blessing  had  been  uttered,  the 
Queen  extended  her  hand  to  her  new  son-in- 
law,  who  bowed  and  kissed  it,  and  then  with 
the  Princess  upon  his  ann  and  followed  by  her 
Majesty,  proceeded  down  the  long  iiassoge  of  the 
choir  and  nave,  and  the  Royal  AVedding  cere¬ 
mony  was  at  an  end. 

The  company  subse<|uently  assembled  in  the 
AVhite  Drawing-room,  where  presently  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appeared 
and'  made  the  tour  of  the  room.  The  Royal 
Family,  and  that  of  the  Dnke  of  Argyll  then 
retired  to  luncheon,  which  had  been  .specially 
prepared  for  them,  the  rest  of  the  company  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  where  the  gen¬ 
eral  baniiuet  had  been  laid.  Shortly  after  four 
o’clock,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  left  the  Castle 
in  a  carriage  with  two  pair  of  grays,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  Life  Guards  and  a  shower  of 
white  satin  slippers.  Triumphal  arches  had 
been  raised  at  various  points  of  the  road,  and 
at  Esher  the  carriage  was  stopped  while  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  S.  L.  AVarren,  read  a  congratu¬ 
latory  address,  and  his  daughter  presented  a 
bridal  bouquet,  the  Princess  replying  to  both  ad¬ 
dress  and  gift.  Church  Street  had  been  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated,  the  roadway  being  bordered 
by  fir  trees  decked  with  flags,  and  spanned  by  a 
triumphal  arch  where  another  bouquet  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  jour¬ 
ney  temiinated  at  Claremont  House.  In  the 
evening  the  village  was  illuminated,  there  was 
a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  and  a  tea  given  to 
four  hundred  poor  children  of  the  parish. 

In  London  the  bells  rung  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  but  the  night  illuminations  were  not 
on  a  particularly  brilliant  scale.  The  feeling 
of  loyalty,  however,  was  more  demonstrative  in 
vaiious  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Martinis  of 
Argyll  celebrated  the  occasion  by  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  about  five  hundred  ])Oor  people  in 
Kensington. 

THE  BKIDESIIAIDS. 

Second  only  in  interest  to  the  Royal  bride  were 
her  attendant  bridesmaids,  eight  in  number,  full- 
length  portraits  of  whom  are  given  in  the  double¬ 
page  engraving  in  this  i.-ssue  of  Every  Saturday. 
The  costume  worn  by  this  bevy  of  England’s 
fairest  daughters  was  of  white  silk  trimmed 
with  white  satin,  and  bows  of  the  same.  'The 
tunic  was  of  white  gauze,  and  was  etlged  with 
silk  fringe.  'Phe  corsage,  high  at  the  back, 
was  open  in  an  oval  shape  in  the  front,  and  the 
elbow  sleeves  were  ornamented  with  satin  bows. 
The  tunic  and  sash  were  elaborately  trimmed 
with  small  crimson  roses  and  buds,  white  bell- 
heather,  shamrock,  and  ivy  with  its  berries. 
One  side  of  the  tunic  was  caught  up  with  a 
doable  spray  of  flowers.  A  veil  and  wreath 
completed  their  toilet.  The  lace  worn  on  the 
occasion  was  chiefly  Honiton.  That  of  the 
bride  was  designed  by  herself ;  a  section  of  the 
pattern  is  engraved  on  page  365. 

THE  ROYAL  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

The  bride’s  ivedding  presents  would  set  np  a 
hundred  moderately  ambitious  young  house¬ 
wives.  AVe  give  a  page  to  illustrating  a  few  of 
these  gifts,  a  list  of  which  would  fill  several 
columns.  The  first  is  one  of  several  souvenirs 
presented  by  Queen  Victoria.  This  consists  of 
a  handsome  locket,  the  centre  being  formed  of 
a  very  line  emerald,  and  the  setting  of  diamonds 
richly  encrusted.  The  Tiara,  the  gift  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  is  also  formed  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds,  surmounted  by  a  grace¬ 
ful  scroll-work  of  the  same  jewels. 

The  Marquis  of  Lorne’s  present  is  a  beautiful 
pendent  ornament,  with  a  large  and  fine  sap¬ 
phire  mounted  with  brilliants  and  pearls  and 
pearl  drop,  the  centre  forming  a  bracelet.  The 
bracelet  given  to  the  Princess  by  the  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mull  is  a  massive  ornament  of  gold  set 
with  Scotch  pearls  and  richly  decorat^  with 
eight  fine  Scotch  pearls,  well  matched  and  of 
rare  size  and  orient,  connected  by  lozenge¬ 
shaped  links  of  gold.  The  pendant,  designed 
from  the  antique,  contains  four  very  large 
Scotch  pearls  in  a  chased  scroll-work  of  gold, 
artistic  gold  work  in  the  Runic  style.  The 
present  from  the  upper  sen-ants  and  tenant^  of 
Balmoral  consists  of  a  necklace  and  ear-rings. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  twenU  pearls,  ending 
with  a  fine  pear-shaped  pearl.  'The  ear-rings  are 
formed  of  two  large  pearls,  set  with  four  bril¬ 
liants  in  a  qiiatrefoil,  separated  by  a  blue  enam¬ 
el  line  from  the  gold  border  studded  with  small 
diamonds.  A  diamond  ornament  at  the  top 
and  a  pendant  of  three  diamonds  completes  the 
design. 

Not  the  least  interesting  token  of  loyalty  and 
affection  accepted  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
Louise  was  the  Bible  and  casket  presented  by 
4,755  maidens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
subscriptions  were  limited  from  \d.  to  Is.  The 
binding  of  morocco  leather  consists  of  a  red 
cross  on  Royal  purple  ground,  both  enriched 


with  gold  ;  the  arras  of  the  cross  embrace  four 
sunk  panels  of  white,  adorned  with  the  English 
rose  and  foliage  in  gold  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  mon¬ 
ogram  of  crossed  “  L’s,”  and  a  coronet  enclosed 
in  a  cusped  qnatrefoil,  and  a  row  of  enriched 
quatrefoils,  alternately  red  and  white,  fill  np  the 
space  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  clasps  har¬ 
monize  with  the  general  design.  'Phe  illumina¬ 
tions  are  exceedingly  rich  and  in  the  first  style 
by  Mr.  P.  Harkiss,  the  edges  in  front  bearing 
arms  and  coronet,  amidst  emblems  relieved  by 
scrolls,  inscribed  “  Search  the  Scriptures,”  anil 
“  Thy  AAford  is  'Pruth  ” ;  on  the  top  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Flower,  and  on  the  scrolls  “  (jtod  is  Lore  ” 
and  “  God  is  Light  ” ;  at  the  bottom,  lilies  of 
the  valley  with  snowdrops,  and  “  Be  Watchful,” 
“  Be  Zealous.”  The  vellum  fly-leaves  bear  the 
coronet  and  monogram,  and  the  inscription 
“  To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise 
Caroline  Alberta,  with  the  loyal,  loving,  and 
prayerful  wishes  of  the  maidens  of  her  native 
land,  March  21st,  1871.” 

'Phe  casket,  also  from  desigpis  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Clarke,  is  in  English  oak,  has  the  sides  enriched 
with  diapered  panels,  and  the  top  with  carving 
of  rose  and  thistle,  supporting  the  arms  and  cor¬ 
onet  emblazoned. 

The  above  are  presents  given  to  the  royal 
bride,  but  the  last  upon  our  list  is  the  locket 
presented  by  the  Princess  to  each  of  her  brides¬ 
maids.  These  are  of  a  novel  character,  and  were 
execntetl  from  the  design  of  her  Rtwal  Highness, 
an  adaptation  from  a  beautiful  Holbein  design 
of  cristal  de  ruche,  beautifully  engraved  with  a 
wreath  of  roses  and  forget-me-nots  blended  and 
emblazoned  in  proper  colors,  and  having  in  the 
centre  a  royal  purple  scroll,  upon  which  is  placetl 
the  name  “  Louise  ”  in  gold  letters.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  bine  and  white  en¬ 
amel  on  gold  tracery  enlaced  with  pearls,  and 
hangs  from  a  true  lover’s  knot  of  tun{uuise 
enamel  surmounted  by  the  I’rincess’s  coronet 
studded  with  emeralds  and  rubies. 

THE  ALTAR  IN  ST.  GEORGE’s  CHAPEL. 

On  page  .365  we  give  an  interior  view  of  St- 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  showing  the  new  re  - 
redos,  altar  and  ancient  gold  plate. 


ARGYLL. 


AVe  print  on  page  373,  a  portrait  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Argyll  1598-1661,  copied  from  rn  old 
])ainting,  and  a  portrait  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Argvll  from  a  recent  photograph.  The  young 
Lord  of  Lorne,  us  the  render  knows,  is  the  sou 
of  the  present  Duke  and  will  himself  be  the 
ninth  Duke  of  the  name,  'riie  hereditary  ability 
of  the  hou.se  of  Argyll  has  received  fresh  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  present  pos.sessorof  the  title.  At 
once  a  man  of  science  and  a  statesman  the 
eighth  Duke  is  equally  at  home  when  defending 
a  party  measure  before  the  Hou.se,  or  delivering 
an  inaugural  address  to  the  students  of  Glasgow 
or  St.  Andrew’s.  Although  in  olfice  under  sev¬ 
eral  administrations,  and  twice  for  a  short  pcrio<l 
Postmaster-General,  it  was  not  until  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Ministrv  that  he  obtained  in 
the  Secretaryship  for  India  a  sphere  of  action 
worthy  of  his  great  abilities,  and  one,  moreover, 
in  which  he  had  already  given  proof  of  special 
knowledge  in  some  valuable  articles  contriliuted 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  To  the  extra-Parliu- 
mentary  world  he  is  probably  best  known  bv 
his  thouglutul  and  pleasing  “  Reign  of  Law,'’ 
a  .scries  el  essays  in  which  the  evidences  of  a 
presiding  will  os  op]>osed  to  those  who  would 
refer  all  phenomena  to  the  operation  of  non-in- 
telligent  causes,  are  ably  brought  out,  or  by  his 
still  later  volume  on  “  Prima;val  Alan.” 


Old  Deerfield,  Mass.,  celebrated  for  her  wars 
with  the  Indians,  and  as  the  place  whence 
Eunice  Williams,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  was 
taken  into  a  captivity  that  ended  only  at  death, 
has  been  having  a  celebration,  in  which  the 
stories  of  the  olden  time  were  rehearsed.  A 
cabinet  of  Indian  relics  was  exhibited  by  Jona¬ 
than  Johnson,  embracing  a  stone  plow  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  number  nine  bwt-last,  instru¬ 
ments  for  skinning  animals  and  grinding  corn,  cal¬ 
umets,  soapstone  tureens,  elaborate  pestles,  club- 
heads,  spear-heads,  scalping-knives  even  now  al¬ 
most  sharp  enough  for  tbeir  bloody  work,  arrow¬ 
heads  of  red,  white,  and  gray  stone,  double-edged 
axes,  tomahawks,  &c.  There  were  relics  too,  of 
Puritan  life ;  among  them  a  book,  presented 
by  Deacon  Field,  of  Charlemont,  and  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  containing  memoranda  of 
all  sorts,  records  of  the  old  wars,  and  the  prices 
of  various  commodities,  of  which  a  loaf  of 
bread  cost  one  shilling, —  rather  high  said  Dea¬ 
con  Field,  but  in  those  days  bread  was  bread. 
Mr.  Sheldon  showed  a  tuning-fork,  marked 
“  Dea.  Justin  Hitchcock,  1767,”  which  would  be 
rather  an  unwieldy  aflair  for  choristers  of  the 
present  day,  being  a  wooden  whistle,  enclosed  in 
a  case  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long  by  five 
broad.  The  desired  pitch  was  obtained  by  run¬ 
ning  the  whistle  up  and  down  the  case.  Mr. 
Severance  told  how  his  grandfather  moved 
to  Sherburne  Falls,  taking  all  his  house¬ 
hold  utensils  and  other  worldly  goods  on  the 
back  of  a  single  horse,  and  how  his  grand¬ 
mother,  needing  an  iron  dinner-pot,  took  the 
wool  from  the  sheep’s  back,  carded  and  spun  the 
rolls,  backed  them  to  Deerfield,  and  brought 
home  the  desired  utensil  in  the  same  way.  A 
record  of  the  town  clerks  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  years  from  1685,  showed  only 
eighteen  different  incumbents. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  ROYAL  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


TIARA 

Given  bjr  the  Duke  end  Durhess  of  AijO'U 


LOCKET 

Given  by  her  M^jesty  the  Queen. 


LOCKET 

Given  by  II.  R.  II  the  Princesi  Loubie  to  the  Bride'^maids. 


BRACELET 

Given  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 


NECKLACE  AND  EARRINGS 

Given  by  the  Upper  Servants  and  Tenantry  of  Balmoral. 


BRACELET 

Given  by  the  People  of  Mull. 


BIBLE  AND  CASKET  GIVEN  BY  THE  MAIDENS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


iArniL  '22, 1871'. 


THE  WRECK. 

^PHE  ocean  sang  to  my  hcait  last  night, 
J.  When  1  folded  my  hands  in  rest, 
The  tune  as  sweet  as  the  mother  sings 
To  the  child  upon  her  breast. 

But  to-day  it  wails  like  a  funeral  dirge. 
As  thev  tell  in  the  quiet  town. 

How  an  English  ship  with  land  in  sight. 
With  a  hundred  souls  went  down. 

Albert  Laiuiitox. 


Some  Parrot  Stories.  —  Thomas  J. 
Bowditch  writes  in  the  Troy  Times :  “  A 
gray  parrot,  with  whom  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  an  acquaintance  some  years  ago, 
learned  to  repeat  several  couplets  of  a  sen¬ 
timental  poem,  and  having  been  taught  to 
pronounce  then  in  a  sentimental  dram,  and 
a  kind  of  maudlin  tone,  could  of  course  re- 
]K>at  them  in  no  other  way.  When,  after 
a  long  course  of  private  instruction,  he  was 
brought  out  for  exhibition,  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  followed  his  recitation.  The  eflFect,  in 
fact,  was  irresistible.  But  flattery  spoiled 
liim.  Hearing  nothing  but  laughter  in  re- 
s|K>nse  to  his  oracular  utterances,  he  shortly 
began  to  laugh  himself,  and  indulged  so 
much  in  the  exercise  that  his  poetical  mem¬ 
ories  soon  vanished  altogether.  We  read 
of  another  gray  specimen  who  could  sing 
the  first  line  of  ‘  O  Nannie,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  me  ?  ’  not  only  pronouncing  the 
words,  but  screaming  the  tune  with  a  dis¬ 
cordantly  comical  kind  of  correctness.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  at  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  window  in  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  and  generally  concluded  his  short 
solo  with  the  words,  rather  angrily  pro¬ 
nounced,  ‘  Gro  on,  good  people  —  go  on,  good 
licople  ’  addressed  to  the  crowd  who  stopped 
to  hear.” 

Occasionally  parrots  acquire  phraseology 
of  a  vulgar  or  devout  nature,  and  appear 
somewhat  irreverent  to  short-sighted  critics. 
Of  course,  they  simply  repeat  phrases  they 
have  picked  up  here  and  there,  without 
wickea  meditations;  though  such  expres¬ 
sions  undoubtedly  shock  the  ear,  owing 
principally,  perhaps,  to  their  comical  asso¬ 
ciation.  ^e  Kev.  T.  O.  Morris  relates :  — 

“  A  parrot  belonging  to  some  IHcnds  of 
mine  was  generally  taken  out  of  the  room 
when  the  family  assembled  for  prayers,  for 
fear  lest  he  might  take  it  into  his.  head  to 
join  irreverently  in  the  responses.  One 
evening,  however,  his  presence  happened  to 
be  unnoticed,  and  he  was  entirely  forgotten. 
For  some  time  he  maintained  a  decorous 
silence,  but  at  length,  instead  of  ‘  Amen,’ 
out  he  came  with  ‘  Cheer,  boys,  cheer.’ 
<  )n  this  the  butler  was  directed  to  remove 


docia,  B.  c.  157,  and  who  is  racorded  to  have 
deposited  with  the  citizens  of  Priene  a  sum 
of  four  hundred  talents.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  name  of  this  king,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  these  coins,  is  Orophemes,  not 
Olophemes,  as  it  is  written  in  the  received 
texts  of  ancient  authors.  It  would  seem 
that  the  cmns  found  under  the  pedestal 
must  have  been  placed  there  when  it  was 
constructed,  and  thus  point  to  a  date,  for  it 
and  its  statue,  some  hundred  and  seventy 
years  later  than  that  of  the  first  dedication 
of  the  temple.  One  of  these  coins  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  uie  British  Museum,  and  another 
to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  by  their  discoverer, 
Mr.  Clark,  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Iriene. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


A  TAi’ER  having  had  an  article  headed  with  the 
conundrum,  •*  Why  do  Wives  fade?”  a  contem¬ 
porary  “  supposes ‘it  is  because  they  won’t  wash.” 


A  Fact  fob  Carltle.  —  The  earliest  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Hero-worship,  of  which  we  have  notice 
in  any  record  ancient  or  modem,  was  on  the  part 
of  a  young  Greek  enthusiast  of  flic  name  of  Le- 
ahdek. 

A  Capuchuc  monk,  some  time  ago,  in  Ireland, 
called  upon  his  congregation  to  be  especially  thank¬ 
ful  that  Providence  snould  have  placed  death  at 
the  end  of  life,  and  not  in  the  middle,  so  that  we 
might  have  all  possible  time  to  prepare  for  it. 


CLERICAL  ERROR. 

“  High  ”  Parsons  would  have  couples  tarry 
When  they  propose  to  wed  in  Lent; 

But  why  ?  The  sooner  people  marry. 

The  sooner,  mostly,  they  repent. 


A  “  Pebbohal  ”  in  the  New  York  Herald  a 
week  ago  stated  that  if  “  John  Smith,  formerly  of 
Philadelptia,  would  call  at  No.  —  Blank  Street, 
he  would  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.”  John 
called.  There  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  him,  —  and  he  has  been  calling  at  the  rate  of 
forty-seven  per  day  ever  since  tne  “  personal  ” 
appeared. 


Bubmett’b  Kallibtom  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy,— sure  cure. 


SoBE  Thboat,  Couoh,  Cold,  and  similar  trou¬ 
bles,  if  sufiered  to  progress,  result  in  serious  pul¬ 
monary  afiections,  oftentimes  incurable.  ”  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches  ”  reach  directly  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  give  almost  instant  relief.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  maintain  the  good 
reputation  they  have  justly  acquired.  As  there  are 
imitations  be  sure  to  outaie  the  genuine. 


HARVET  FISK.  A.  s.  hatch. 

Orncs  or  Fisk  &  Hatch,  i 
Binkkis,  No.  6  Nassau  Stkuit,  > 
Nsw  You,  Hakuh  31, 1871.  ) 

THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  SIX  PER  CENT 
GOLD  BONDS  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND 
OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY  — of  which  about 
$  6,000,000  have  already  been  marketed  —  are  se¬ 
cured  upon  an  East  and  West  Trunk  Line  of  Hoad 
427  miles  in  length,  the  greater  part  of  which  (227 
miles)  is  in  earning  operation,  and  the  remainder 
rapidly  building.  When  completed  it  will  establish 
a  short,  economical,  and  favorite  route  between 
tide-water  navigation  and  tbe  chief  railroad  and 
river  cities  of  the  West. 

Besides  the  immense  volume  of  through  traffic 
between  tbe  East  and  West  which  this  road  can 
command  by  its  unapproachable  advantages  in  dis¬ 
tance,  gradM,  fuel,  and  unfailable  navigable  con¬ 
nections,  Uiis  road  must  convey  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tbe  superior  splint,  canuel.  and  bituminous 
coals  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  ana  the  iion  ores  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  which  are  in  demand 
at  Imth  ends  of  the  line. 

The  value  of  tbe  property,  the  certainty  of  a 
large  and  profitable  business,  the  established  repu¬ 
tation  and  credit  of  the  Company,  and  its  able 
and  honorable  management,  give  to  these  securi¬ 
ties  an  assurance  of  superior  value  and  safety. 

They  may  be  had  in  Coupon  or  Registered  form 
and  in  denominations  of 

$  1,000,  $  600,  and  $  100. 

We  have  prepared  pamphlets,  showing  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing  imvantages 
of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  traffic,  facilities, 
and  financial  prospects  of  the  lioad,  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

FISK  &  HATCH,  Financial  Agents. 

Courtesy  to  Strahoeks  is  a  marked  feature 
in  the  management  of  the  Amebicah  House, 
Boston.  In  the  excellence  of  its  appointments  it 
is  equalled  by  few  hotels  in  the  country. 

You  NEED  NOT  SUFFER.  —  Every  pain,  whether 
of  the  Lungs,  Chest,  or  Kidneys,  can  be  removed 
by  tbe  use  of  White  Pine  Oompomd.  iteld  by  all 
Druggists. 


600,000  People  have  used  Dr.  J.  Miller's 
Soothino  and  Healing  Balsam,  the  best  fam¬ 
ily  medicine  in  the  world  for  internal  and  external 
complaints.  Price,  fifty  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  druggists.  J.  Miller  &  Sons,  Proprietors  212 
Broadway  (Knox  Building).  Established  1867. 
Please  send  for  Circular. 

For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


Dr.  R.  F.  Garvin’s  Tar  Remedies  cure 
Gout  and  Rheumatism.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


liiiu,  and  had  ^ot  as  far  as  the  door  with 
him.  when  the  bird,  perhaps  thinking  that 
he  had  committed  himself,  and  had  better 
apolo^zc,  called  out,  ‘  Sorry  I  spoke.’ 
The  oveqwwerin"  eflTect  on  the  congrega¬ 
tion  may  lie  more  easily  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.” 

.Stud  a  £:cntleman  to  a  dealer,  who  was 
a-iking  a  high  price  for  a  parrot,  “  This  is  a 
handsome  bird,  but  he  talks  very  little.” 

”  I  think  tbe  more,”  answered  Pol  imme¬ 
diately,  and  was  bought  without  further 
chaffering. 


A  RECKNT  discoverj'  of  coins  at  Priene 
is  of  peculiar  archaeological  imrartance. 
The  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  in 
that  city  yielded  to  the  explorations  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  two  years  ago  many  val¬ 
uable  fragments,  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Among  these  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
proves  the  temple  to  have  been  originally 
dedicated  by  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
some  fri^jments  of  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  style  of  which,  following  closely 
that  of  the  mausoleum  sculptures,  appears 
to  tally  well  with  the  date  thus  indicated. 
The  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  had  also  been  found  intact,  with  a 
fragment  of  a  hand,  and  two  feet  of  smaller 
scale  and  peculiarly  exquisite  workmanship, 
showing  that  the  temple  had  contained  two 
i-olossi,  one  of  about  twenty-four  and  the 
other  of  about  twelve  feet  high,  either  of 
which  might  have  been  that  for  which  the 
pedestal  was  designed.  In  the  course  of 
last  spring  the  exposed  pavement  and  ped¬ 
estal  were  broken  to  pieces ;  and  under  the 
lowest  course  of  the  pedestal  were  found 
five  silver  tetradrachm  coins,  bearing  the 
stamp  and  effig)'  of  Orophemes,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  Victory.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  Orophemes  II.  (Nitrephoros),  supposi¬ 
titious  son  of  Antiocnis,  and  elder  brotner 
of  Ariarethes,  who  with  the  help  of  Demet¬ 
rius  supplanted  the  latter  as  king  of  Cappa¬ 


Applications  for  Advertislnir  Contracts 
In  Evkbt  Satukdat,  Tiik  .\tlantic  Monthly,  Tun 
North  .Vmebican  Rkvieht,  sihI  Our  Youno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Sew  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GKORGK 
XV.  CABR,  124  Trvmont  8t.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  LK  GRAND 
BRNEDICT,  No.  37  Park  Bow,  who  Is  our  Special 
.Advertlslnx  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  St  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEFABD 


PUBUSH  THIS  WEEK: 

War  Powers, 

I'mlcr  the  Conutttiition  of  the  I'nltctl  States,  MlUtao' 
ArreeU,  Kecoiistruction  ami  Military  ttoveminent. 
Also,  now  tlrnt  publisheO,  War  Claims  of  Aliens,  with 
XotCB  on  the  HlRtor}'  of  the  Kxeciitlve  and  LeKii^latlve 
I>e))artinentH  (liiiiiift  our  Civil  War,  ami  ac(»neetiou 
of  Canes  dt'cided  In  the  National  Courts.  Uy  Wil¬ 
liam  Writing.  8vo.  Price,  $3.50.  Law  Sheep,  $4.50; 
Half  Calf,  $6.00. 

Guilt  and  Inuocciicc. 

By  Madahk  Marik  Horiiii:  SciiwAnTii,  author  of 
"tiold  and  Name,”  “  Birth  and  Edueatlon,”  *e. 
Tniiislateil  from  the  Swwllsh  by  Miss  Sulma  Boro 
and  Miss  MAaiK  A.  llituWN, 

Dedirateti  bit  ptmtindon  to  Christine 

Sihson,  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50.  l*ujier,  $1. 

Over  the  Ocean; 

Or,  HiKhta  and  SceiiPH  in  Fot'elfCtt  TsandK. 

lly  CVRTis  (fi'iLD,  Editor  <>f  the  /h.don  Commercial 
BtfWeftw,  Huston.  1  vol.  Crown  6vo.  $2.50. 

Insanity  in  Women. 

Causation  and  Treatment  of  ItefloA  Insanity  in  Wo¬ 
men.  By  Prof.  H.  R.  Storkb,  M.  I>.  ISiiio.  Cloth, 
91A0. 


The  Model  Pmyer. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Lonl's  Prayer.  By  Rkv. 
Oeoroe  C.  Baluwin,  I>,  1>.,  aiilhorof”  Represeiila- 
tlve  Men,”  “  Repre-sentativc  Women,”  etc.  16mo. 
Cloth,  $1..V). 

The  Duel  Between  France  and 
Germany. 

with  Its  Lesson  to  CBilizalion.  Lecture  by  Ilux. 
Charles  Huumb.  Civwn  8ro.  Pajior,  .M)  cents. 

Fuller’s  Complete  and  Pcrpctnnl 
Calendar. 

Comprisintt  a  complete  and  comprehensive  set  of  cal¬ 
endar  panes  for  every  year  ITom  1428  O.  .S.  to  DWO 
N.  8.,  by  the  aid  of  which  any  person  can  at  once 
make  up  a  calendar  for  anj-  of  the  years  comprlstsl 
within  the  above  period,  and  aseertalii  wltli  imerrlni; 
accuracy  the  exact  day  of  the  week  or  month  nsiulred 
In  any  year,  past,  present,  or  fiitiiiv.  By  .Iohx  E. 
Fuller,  proprietor  and  author  of  ”  Fuller’s  Comput- 
Inn  Teleitreph,”  Double  Power  Computor,  etc.  12mo. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Fight  at  Dame  Europsi’s 
School. 

.SliowliiK  how  the  (jerman  Boy  thrashed  the  French 
Boy,  and  how  the  English  Boy  lookeil  on.  Paper, 
15  cents. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEFAHD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LER,  SHEPARD,  &  DILUHOHAM ,  New  York. 


SKX1>  30  cpntH  for  a  copy  of  the  beaatiftil 

HAPPY  DBEAH^WAIaTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
Address  W,  L.  HAYDKN,  120  Trcmnnt  St.,  Huston. 


To  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

We  will  give,  five  of  charge,  information  that  Is  of  pe- 
cuniaty  advantage  to  Music  Teachers,  to  be  reallze<l  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession,  dcholars  an*  risiuested  to 
kindly  direct  their  teacher’s  attention  to  this.  Address, 
enclosing  postaip^stainp  for  reply.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
full  address,  and  look  for  your  answer  at  newspaper  dellv- 
eiy  of  voiir  post-olllce. 

R.  D.  APPLEBY  St  CO.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK ! 

System  for  Beginners 

In  the  Art  of  PlayinR  npon  the 

PIANO-FORTE. 

By  william  MASON  and  E.  S.  IIOADLEY. 


.\  wondcrflillv  well-arranged  and  Interesting  book,  with 
abundance  of  Reercntlons,  Illustrative  Pictures,  Duets  for 
Teacher  and  Pupil,  pleasing  .Vccent  Exercises,  ami  many 
fine  Melodies  for  practice,  'fhe  directions  are  very  plain 
and  practical ;  and  the  fine  musicians  and  tbnrongh  teach¬ 
ers  who  complleil  the  work  arc  worthy  of  all  confidence. 
Price,  •  3.00.  -Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  alsive 
price. 


OLIVEB  DITSON  &  00.,  Boston. 


IT  IS 


The  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  teeth. 
Is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  use 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Ombs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Dlsflgnratlons  on  the  race,  nse  Per- 
rr’a  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PEKRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Drnggistt  eeerpMligrt. 


"MASTERPIECES  OF  ANALYSIS 
AND  CRITICISM." 


THE  WORKS 

.  OF 

EDWIN  P.  WHIPPLE. 


I.  Succcsii  anti  its  Conditions. 

A  new  volume  of  Essays  of  a  practical  clianicter. 
1vol.  l«mo.  91.50. 


t'0.\TESTlS. 


Young  Mi’ll  in  History. 
Ethics  of  Popiilarily. 

Orit. 

Tlic  Vital  and  the  Me¬ 
chanical. 

llie  Eeomany  of  Invective. 
The  Sale  of  .Souls. 


11ie  Tricks  of  Imagination. 
t'hcerfUlness. 

.Mental  and  Jloral  Pauperism. 
Ihe  tienlus  of  Dlekeiis. 
Slioildj'. 

John  .V.  .kndrvw. 


“  111’  Is  thnmiighly  conscientious  ami  ulways  takes 
hcallhy  views  of  Ihiiigs.  One  cannot  read  him  wilhoiit 
Is’ing  eimobliHl.  He  Is  to  be  taken  up  ami  perused  at  ihIiI 
Ilnurs,  yet  not  wbeii  exbnnstcil,  for  he  Is  lis)  thoughiful  a 
writer  to  be  conned  lazily,  fionie  of  thes«’  essays  were 
written  Iwenty-llve  years  ago,  hut  evciy  oiii’  Is  fh’sli. 
They  all  have  Ihe  verdure  of  spring  coinhlnrd  with  thi’ 
rliM’iicss  of  nutiiiim.  The  more  geiierallv  this  volume  Is 
circulated  the  more  deepl.v  will  the  youth  of  our  eounlr,v 
Is’  Impressed  with  the  grand  fact  that  ‘  nothing  really  siie- 
cetsls  which  Is  not  IhuhsI  on  reality  ;  that  sliam.  In  a  largi’ 
sense.  Is  m’ver  siiecessftil!  that  in  the  life  of  the  imllvld- 
ual,  as  In  the  mure  comprehensive  life  of  the  State,  pn’- 
tenslon  Is  nothing,  and  (siwer  Is  everj  thlng.’  ”  —  Vhiraijn 
Journal. 


II.  Liternture  and  Life. 

1  vol.  IBino.  $1..VI. 


CO.YTE.VT.'i. 

Authors  in  tlu’lr  Relations  Intellectual  Health  and  Dis- 
to  Life.  ease. 

Novels  and  Novelists,—  Use  and  Alisusc  oftVurds. 

Charles  Dickens,  Woniswurth. 

Wit  and  Humor.  Ilryiint. 

The  Ludicrous  Side  of  Life.  .Stupid  Conserviitisiii  and  Ma- 
(jenlus.  Ilgnant  ih’furm. 


Tills  is  a  vuluine  of  remarkable  value  and  atiraetiveiii’ s 
on  Hiihjeets  n’lating  to  Literature  and  Life.  It  dlsplu.i  s 
happll.v  5lr.  kVhipple's  genius  as  acritic  and  a  llteniry  art¬ 
ist,  his  large  and  keen  obsiTvatlon,  bis  comprehensive  ami 
clear-cut  thought,  and  his  vigorous,  inlellectiial,  ami 
moral  health. 


COMPLETE  WORKS. 

IWlFOnU  EO/T/V.V. 

Incliulinji  the  now  voltiiiios  nl>ove  iiamiNl,  inid  tlio 
following,  jUHt  ruiulji*. 

111.  The  isiternture  of  the  Age  of 
Elixabeth. 

1  vol.  llhno.  91  AO. 

“  Mr.Whlpple  Is  one  of  the  most  aecompllshetl  stuiteiils 
of  English  literature  in  this  or  any  other  countiy,  anil  he 
has  writti’n  of  English  authors,  inaii  Sliakesitean’  down 
to  Macaulay  and  'Ihackeray,  with  an  insight  ami  upiire- 
elatlveness  which  wi’  lielleve  to  havi’  Ix’en  siirinsseil  In- 
no  critic  of  our  era.  In  aiuilytlcal  power.  In  the  Ibciiltv  I'lf 
perfectly  conipn’hemllng  an  author's  mind,  realizing  lliat 
which  Is  peculiar  In  It,  or  In  which  Its  rxccllencc  nr  power 
resides,  and  Interpreting  It  slvliUy  to  the  n’ader,  hi’  excels 
to  a  degree  that  luis  hardly  yet  Iweii  fitl.v  rccognizeil.  'I  he 
present  book  fhmlshi’s  a  gnoil  example  of  his  llterarv 
studies  and  bis  critleni  aciiiiien.  It  contains  u  ilozeii  es'- 
says,  beginning  with  a  gi  neral  eonshleratlou  of  his  thcnie, 
and  comprising  elaborate  consldenillons  of  the  writings  of 
8hakespenre,  Ben  Jotison,  Beauniimt  and  Fletcher,  8|m’ii- 
ser,  Massinger,  8idnpy,  and  Raleigh,  llucuii.  Hooker,  ami 
others.  We  know  of  no  vuluine  which  better  conveys  an 
mliHiualr  Wca  of  tills  remarkable  literary  age.  or  one  in 
which  the  appreciative  ri’Oder  will  find  more  IlMHightfiil 
and  discriminating  presentation  of  the  merits  and  detiects 
of  its  authors.”  —  Ihston  Commouisealth. 


IV.  Character  and  Characteristic 
men. 

Ivol.  18mu.  91-50. 

“Mr.  Whipple  has  a  wonderful  Insight  iiiU)  character, 
and  whether  writing  of  Hawthorne  or  'I  hnckeray,  Wosh- 
mgton  or  Everett.  .Vgassiz  or  .'<tarr  King,  you  know  that 
he  has  grasix-d  the  whole  subject  and  told  the  whole 
truth.  He  stands  nnrlvnlled  In  this  coiinlrj-  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  Ids  knowledge,  ami  for  tlie  naturalness 
with  which  he  makes  use  of  his  Intelleetiial  wMdth.”  — 
f.  t'.  Hazkwf.ll,  in  lloslnn  Trareller. 


V.  Essays  and  Reviews. 

2  vols,  16mo.  $3.00. 

“Mr.  Whipple  may  Ihlrly  he  ealletl  the  most  impninr 
Essnvlst  In  this  eoimtrj’i  ami  he  has  siihatantlal  merlls 
whlcli  go  for  to  Jnstliy  the  favor  with  which  his  writings 
have  Iwn  received.”— -Vort/i  Amerienn  Utetev. 


“In  tbe  use  of  hla  powers  ns  a  lecturer  and  a  writer,  M  r. 
Whipple  seems  to  Iw  doing  the  work  for  which  he  was 
bom,— for  which  nature  and  education  luivc  qualified 
him.  He  has  a  well-balanced  coinbinatiun  of  faculties; 
uniting  the  power  of  oliservlng  focts  with  that  of  broail 
generalization,  keen  Intuition  with  logical  analj-sis,  strong 
memory  with  playftil  Imagination,  a  serious  spirit  with  a 
quick  susceptibility  of  the  ludicrous,  warm  sympathh’s 
with  a  moral  courage  Inspired  by  love  of  tmth,  and  a 
mental  force  which  concentrates  all  his  rnerglcH  at  will 
to  Is’ar  upon  a  single  point.”  —  Watchman  ana  R^erlor. 


"  Mr  Whipple  Is  one  of  the  few  .Vmerican  types  of  the 
genuine  literary  man.  Hr  would  liave  been  at  borne  In 
that  glorious  conclave  of  wits  and  scholars  when’.  Burke, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  (lamck,  and  uthen  usisl  to  meei, 
and  discourse.  He  seems  penetrated  with  their  spirit, 
and  to  be  gifted  with  that  same  Intrllcctnul  nrn-e  which 
distinguished  them.”  —  Transcript. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  rnblishers, 

JAMES  E.  OSGOOD  ft  CO,,  Boston, 

Late  Tteknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 

E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Spccla? 
AgenU  fur  J.  U.  0. 4t  Co.’s  I'ubUuatloiiR. 
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/Q  4' 


KVERV  SATURDAY. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO 


AKK  KXIIIBITI.VG 


A  Choice  Variety 


BRI2DA  AMD  CATAIiAM 


SILKS 


WHlTTEinORB’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 


For  Carriage  and  Promenade  Costnmee, 

An  entirely  new  article,  and  beautifully  col¬ 
ored,  Price,  S2.50  per  yard. 


(Patented  .September,  IftTO.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  ftom  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serres  as  a  r.anplete  protr-c- 
tlon  to  the  wail,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEAlTirUL  ARTICLE  OK  FI  RNITI  RE. 

.Mtaclied  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  .a 
pivot,  to  which  may  be  arided  a  Lainbre<]oin  i.f  eillii-r 
Mnshn,  Rep,  or  Lace:  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  aiul 
used  as  a  TOWEL  R.VCK. 

Elegant  designs  In  Walnut  and  .\sh.  witli  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Klslmmte  Patterns . VILOO 

Same,  without  Curtaina  ....  S.OO 

Sent  to  any  part  «t  the  countiy  on  receipt  of  am<niiil. 
Liberal  discount  to  tiu-  traale.  .Ml  orders  a<ldresseil  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AOESTS, 

Comer  Brootlway  A  liOth  Street,  New  York. 


THK  NOVKLTY  Printing  Preaa  for  Ofltce, 
.School,  and  Family  Uae.  and  for  fieneral  Job 
Printera,  has  atmined  a  flrst-class  reputation  asanarti~ 
cle  of  usefulno.-s  second  to  none  in  the  world.  ( )ne  of  them 
should  be  in  every  business  olHce,  school,  or  fhmlly  where 
pr^t,  eiilfrlainmnit,  or  inttruchon  Is  desirable, 
neM  the  Teatimony.  —  “  We  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  Novelty  I’n-ss.  we  knew  nothing  about  printing 
when  we  received  it,  but  went  to  work,  and  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  o|ienlng  and  setting  It  up  did  a  veiy  neat  Job 
of  work.  IVe  have  already  saved  the  price  iA'  pre-ss  and 
type  on  work  we  have  done,  and  consider  It  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  we  haveniade  this  year.  Moobe  A  Habkis,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Druggists,  Vincennes,  Ind.”  “  'I  he  Nov¬ 
elty  Press  saves  us  f  :ioU  a  year  in  our  printing  department. 
A.&  U,  W.  Lawbkn'CE,  iH-ntlsts,  Lowell,  Mass.” 

.siend  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
nlnlii  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BKN  J.  O. 
WOODS,  Manufacturer,  All  Federal  St., Boston,. Mass,; 
Chris.  C.  l'ni  KSTON,  16  College  PI.,  New  York;  Kelly, 
Howell,  A  Lruwiu,  !II7  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  C.  Kelluoo,  61 M  est  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


AI-SO  A  CASE  OF  THE  BEST  Qr.VLITY  OK 


BLACK  AND  WHITE 

French  Foulards 


Let  me  answer  in  a  few  words.  Tile  virtues  of  simple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  I’rescn-or  liave  long  liecn  known. 
When  our  gnimlliitliers  were  young,  wlien  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  wlieii  tlie  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  pracliseil  w  isdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tunics  were  siilfercd  to  tuucli  tlie 
lialr.  Every  old  la<ly  Iiad  her  favorite  recipe  of  lierhs 
ciirefuily  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  liottle 
of  Hair  Wasli  occupied  a  (hvorite  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  In  the  family’s  affections.  Tliosc  were 
the  days  wlien  ffovd  liair  was  smight  after,  wbetlier  Prov- 
Idcnac  had  made  It  hinek,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  full  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  rllvery  white  was  not  rMfored  with 
vaustic  dyes  and  liquid  Irails. 

To  what  a  slate  are  wc  reduced  in  this  more  favored 
age!  Tlianks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  is  no  longer  seen  In  nur  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  pcu|>le  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Truth  griiHls  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
ila>'  by  day,  the  ciHiviction  le  forced  upon  the  mlnil  that 
no  goixi  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  headaches  aiMl  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  piepurations  arc  at  fault. 

Now  HAIR  TKA  la  a  return  to  the  more 
seneible  days  of  oiir  ftithera.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composeil  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
tlie  Tea-plant  family,  ami  eoroblneil  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair  w  hich  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
(Kiint,  the  HAIR  TFiA  wdll  prove  a  great  blessing,  in¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair-  bultie  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 
Itself. 

The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  olT  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
perlwl  of  life  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
Is  falling  out  ur  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  It  iloes  not  show  Its  good  eflects,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  it  w  ill 
prove  to  you  a  truly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

.Vsk  lor  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Dmggists 
every  where,  at  9 1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  I'nltcd  -States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  .Vddress 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

laO  Warren  .Street,  Roxbury,  MtMa. 


Small  DeaiKua  B  1.25  per  yard 
year’s  price,  Bl.TS. 


BROADWAY, 

4tta  ATenne,  9th  and  lOCh  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


Most  Delicious  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  are 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Caramels. 

TRY  THEM. 

102  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FOR  THE  BABY. 

.Mso  manufacturer  i>(  the 
Novelty  Carriagp,  Crailh- 
and  C’amagi*  eombimd.  Si-nd 
stsmn  for  circular  to 
LETWIS  P.  TIBBALS. 
478  Broadway,  betwi-,-0 
Grand  and  Broome  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


AT  HOME. 

A  group  of  statuary  by 
JOHN  ROGKR.S. 
representing  Rip  amusing 
hinLself  with  some  cbil- 
dn-n.  Price,  SI 2.  Ibis 
ami  other  groaps,  from  $  Ifl 
to  $  is,  will  be  deliveiwl  at 
any  railrnoil  station  in  the 
Vnited  States,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  Ulustiatt-d  cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK. 


BRAMD 

BLACK  ALPACAS! 


rANTED- AGENTS.  (S20  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  loek-ititeh  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fully 
Hrented.  The  best  and  cheapest  IhmIlv  Sewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  Adihess  JOHN8ON, 
eXABK,  tt  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  PltUborg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  lU.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  brand  of  .\Ipac8  is  acknowledged  (by  the  leading 
flisbion  authorities)  to  be  the  stamlard  .VIpaca  now  sold  In 
the  United  States. 

They  are  greatly  Improved  In  lustre  ami  shade  of 
black.  For  Spring  and  Summer  wi-ar—  being  finished 
alike  on  both  sides  and  made  of  the  very  finest  ma¬ 
terial,  they  far  surpass  all  other  Black  .M|iacas  sold 
In  this  country. 

These  splendid  goods  are  sold  hr  most  of  the 
leadlnK  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Merchants  in  all 
the  leading  cities  and  towns  thronxhout  all 
the  States. 

Purchasers  will  know  these  goods,  as  a 
ticket  is  attached  to  each  piece  bearing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  BuSIbIo,  precisely  like  the  above, 
PEAKE,  OPDYCKE,  &  CO., 
427  A  429  Broadway,  New  Y’ork, 
A'ofr  Importers  of  this  Brand  for  the  Cniled  Stales. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

S330,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Frlres  cashed  and  Information  ftimished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  tor  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Oovemment  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  flUed. 

TAYLOR  S  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

for  oatside  of  Stndding,  nnder  Clapboards.  .V 
non-comluctur  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampm-xs. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfhet  substitute  for  lath  ami 
plaster;  nvtkes  a  smooth,  warm,  ami  suhstsn- 
tial  wall,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

ami  (Jiiartz  Cement,  make  a  gnni  watcr-aii-l- 
tliv-pn>«f  root  fur  less  than  S:iA0  per  square. 


iTHEA-NECTAR 


'|A.  CHOATE,  Druggist,  under  Re¬ 
vere  Hous<-,  Boston,  pn-pares  and  sells 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO,  which 
Iwhitens  the  teeth  without  injniy. 


Bwith  the 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SCIT 
ALL  TASTE.S. 

For  Sale  Fverywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


Samples  ami  clrcubirs  sent  free  by 
ROCK  RIYTCR  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  H.VLE,  >2  A  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  V 


BINDERS,  and  PDBUSHERS. 


Irf/iik’filVn.  1  Peruvian 


06.  No.  8  Chnrch  SL.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Seetar  Cireular. 


Guano,  Ground  Bones,  Dissolved  Bonos,  Stamlard  Sii|N-r- 
phosphate.  Crude  Phosphates,  Smla.  Potash,  Plaster, 
Fish,  Sulphate  uf  .Vniimmia,  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Ac. 

GEO.  E.  WHITi:, 

- _ 100  Front  St..  New  York. 


The  subscribers  imanufactiire  ROTARY  PRINT¬ 
ING  PRESSES,  with  from  two  to  ton  Impression  cyl- 
Indcni.  A  Iso,  PERFECTING  PRESSES  of  various 
descriptions,  with  two  or  more  impression  cylinders  to  be 
used  with  type  or  stereotype,  and  with  one  to  six  feeders, 
or  with  rolls  of  paper.  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
CYLINDER  PRESSES,  BED  AND  PLATEN 
POWER  PRESS,  for  book  work.  NEW  STOP 
CYLINDER  PRES.S,  with  table  distribution,  and 
from  four  to  ten  form  rollere,  for  the  finest  illustrated 
newspapers  and  the  licst  txmk  and  wood-cut  work. 
SMALL  JOB,  CARD,  RAILROAD  TICKET. 
AND  COUPON  PRESSES,  SINGLE  LARGE 
H.VND  CY'LINDEB  PRE.HS  AND.  SINGLE 
HAND  CYLINDER  RAILWAY  PRESS,  FOR 
NEWSPAFEB.S  ofmmleratr  circulation,  printing  by 
band  power  eight  humired  impression.-,  per  hour.  Also, 
furnish  every  article  required  In  printing  olHces  (Including 
tvpe).  PATENT  LITHOGRAPHIC  POWER 
PRESSES.  HYDRAULIC  AND  SCREW 
PRESSES,  BOOKBINDER.S’  MACHINERY ; 
also,  MACHINERY  FOB  ELEC’TROTYPERS 
AND  STEREOTYPERS.  CAST  -  STEEL 
SAWS,  WITH  IMPROVED  INSERTED 
TEETH.  The  above  are  all  maniifstctured  on  our  own 
premises,  under  our  personal  supervision,  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship.  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  on 
appllc.atlon. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


TO  CO^rOEM  TO 

REDUCTION  or  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CliUBS, 
for  oar  f*rlce  Ltet  and  a  Club  Fonn  will 
accompany  it  containing  fUll  dlrectUvna  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  orgaiUaers. 

THE  OBSaT  AMERICAN  TEA  00,, 

31  ft  33  VE8EY  STREET,  ^  ^ 
P.O.Box  ,1643.  New  York. 


Prepared  Floar  of  Bran  for  making  Bisen.’t 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  JOHN  \V, 
8HEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  3o3  ^weiV,  Cor. 
4th  Street,  New  York. 


Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Ontflt.  UlrctUars  Free. 
STAFFORD  .M’F’G  Co., 

66  Fulton  St.,  Xew  York. 


PATENT  ENDLESS  ELASTIC. 


The  teeth  no  preparation  ha.-!  been  Introduced 
which  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


Send  2.7  cents  for  a  pair. 

They  are  worn  by  everv  tsxly.  .Vgents  wanted  In  even- 
town.  Liberal  disconnt  will  be  given.  .Vddress  ROBElTr 
BARTON,  3#  Page  .Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEIi  PENS 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON. 


or  TBK 

"  RATIONAL  INTELLIOENCEB.” 

.V  Biographical  Sketch,  with  passing  Notices  of  his  .Vssoci- 
ates  and  Friends.  Prepared  by  his  Daughter. 

1vol.  12mo.  $2.00. 


MYERS'  KID  GLOVES  FOR  $1. 


Sold  by  all  dealen  thronghont  the 
world. 

)Evcry  Pnckcl  Iiciirs  the  Fiw-Hlmllc  of  his  signature. 


The  best  In  the  world,  i  BU’TTOXS,  I'KORF.-q-UED, 
7.1  cts.  a  pair,  worth  $1,10.  Fanev  CulTs  and  seamless, 
$1,10,  $1.7.1,  and  $2.00.  Human  Hair.  C’H.YTELAINE 
BRAIDS,  UHIGNOX.s,  CURLS,  Head-Dresses,  and  La¬ 
dles’  Dress  Cmw.  Laces,  Fancy  (hsids,  ami  Fans. 

At  MYERS’,  78S  Broadway,  cor.  10th  St.,  S.  Y. 


“Tills  volume  might,  perhaps,  be  more  approprialelv 
entitled  a  sketch  of  Washington  life  daring  .Mr.  .Seaton's 
kmg  residence  at  the  Capital.  It  abouml.-  in  enh-rt.-iiii- 
Ing  and  valuable  remlniscenci-s  of  distingulslusi  pc-ople, 
mainly  called  from  Mr.  .Seaton’s  adintrable  letters  bv 
the  loving  baiHls  of  a  daughter.  She  pays  a  wanii 
tribute  to  the  uprightness  of  her  father’s  character  .ml 
career  both  as  a  journalist  ami  as  a  man  ;  and  in  so  doing, 
she  merely  gives  expn-sslmi  to  the  si-ntiments  held  by  all 
who  know  Mr.  Seaton.”  — //eorlA  and  Home. 

“  The  best  things  In  the  volume  are  Mrs.  Seaton’s  k-tters 
to  her  sister  and  mother.  They  show  that  she  was  a  bright 
ami  lovely  woman,  who  had  opinloms  of  her  own,  .and  rooM 
touch  the  affairs  of  society  witha  lively  ]>en  for  the  delight 
ami  amusement  of  the  folks  at  the  old  hnim-  hi  Raleigh. 
The  glimpses  she  gives  us  of  men,  wom«-n,  and  manners 
during  the  Madison,  Monns-,  ami  younger  Adams  pn-sl- 
dencles  are  as  good  as  anytbmg  put  Into  print  for  many  a 
ytai." — Boston  Adrertiser, 


CHROinOH,  HTEREOMCOPB8, 
Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  ami  manu- 
IkctiirMi  by  E.  H.  A  T.  AN’THOST  ft  CO-  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


Office  and  Warerooms,  29  &  31  Gold  St, 

NEW  YORK, 

Manufactories  on  Grand,  Broome,  KherlfT, 
and  Columbia  Streets,  N.  Y. 


MASUFACTUREK’S  WAREHOLBE, 

91  JOHN  ST,,  NEW  YORK. 

J08EPH  GILLOTT  ft  SON8. 
HENRY  OWEN,  fk)lo  Agent. 


I  ItA  A  MONTH  t  EMPLOYMENT  I 
LtJvF  Extra  Inducements ! 

Premium  HOB8E  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 
Ws  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
ill  the  Bnekeve  $  2(1.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines,  it 


Agents  I  Read  This ! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OP 
•  30  per  weak  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  largs 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderfhl  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAO^£B  A  CO.,  MarsbaU,  Mich 


CDCIIPU  PIIIIIA  Crockery  and  OlaM 
rnClIyH  bniRA,  Wtm,  Poreelatn.de. 
Terre,  Enameled  Toilet  Ware,  Ciupadores, 
Parlor  Smttoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver -Eated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Stndy  Lamps,  and  othet  useful  and  onidmcntal  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by  _ 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  ft  CO., 

124,  126,  ft  128  Snnuner  St.,  Boston. 


$400^  $oOOb 

Male  and  Female  Caiiivasaing  Agents 

Wanted  in  a  new  monopoly,  n-allzing  monthly  the  above- 
named  sums.  No  PaU-nt  Medicine  or  Book  .Ygeneles. 
Either  commission  or  salaries  pahl.  Exclusive  territory 
given.  Addres.s 

MYEB.S  X’F’G  CO.,  104  John  St.,  N.Y. 


Rupture,  abdominal  weakness,  or 

CORPULENCY. -KeUef  and  Cure.  Seetef/'s 
Hard  Rubber  Trusses  and  Sumtorters.  Late  patterns,  In¬ 
destructible  (steel-costed),  cleanly,  light,  safe,  comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandages,  etc.  Establishments:  1347  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  and  3  .Vnn  St.,  N.Y.  S<-nd  for  Pamphlet. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Boston. 

L“te  TIcknor  A  Fleld-s,  ami  Fleld-s,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


VEGETABLE  PULMONARY 
BALSAM. 


.V  M'EEK  tgiid.  If  yoti  w.-mt  lHi-iiK:s>  M-nd 
:>MmpW  NOVELTY'  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


e-,  lo  go<»l  eanvassvrs. 
ININUTON,  Chicago. 


A  Month  and  ex] 
Samples  free.  C.  M 


N 


THE  YEAR 


v-KNrs  WA^T^;I>  roi; 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


EVERY  SAtURDAV. 


PRIL 


ATTKNTION  IS  CAUKD  TO  OUB  I^ABOE 
STOCK  OF 


UNITED  STATES. 


And  we  eubmit  thedbllowing  reaeons  why  they  should  be 
prcibned  to  any  other  American  Watches:  — 

In  the  lint  place  the  Waltham  Company  la  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  fourfold  the  experience  ofany  othen  engaged 
m  the  buslnesa  in  the  VnHed  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  In  use  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  Is  hr  more  perfect  and  Tstled,  and  os  a 
result  the  Watches  are  of  hr  higher  grade  and  of  greater 
variety,  and  are  placed  In  the  market  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  folly  considered 
In  the  third  piece,  the  Waltham  Watch  Is  now  a  staple 
article.  Its  reputation  folly  established,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  It  Is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others  in  the 
market. 


SCBSCRIPTIOSS  NOW  OPEN  —  CERTinCATES 
READY, 


TmtAsrar  DcrAUTiikiiT,  > 
Wasbinotoh,  Feb.  '18, 1811.  I 
Public  notice  Is  hereby  gls'en  that  books  will  be  opened 
on  the  6lh  day  of  March  next.  In  this  country  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  subscriptions  to  the  National  Loan,  under  the  act 
approved  July  14, 1870,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  authortxe  the 
Refomling  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  tba  act  In  amend¬ 
ment  thereof,  approved  January  'iO,  1811. 


The  proposed  loan  comprises  three  classes  of  bonds, 
namely :  — 

First.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  live  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Cnlted 
.states,  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  Issue,  and 
bearing  interest  payable  quarterly  hi  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum. 

Strand.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  payable  In  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Cnlted 
States,  after  fifteen  years  from  the  dote  of  their  Issue,  and 
bearing  Interest,  pa)'able  quarterly  In  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Third.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  millions 
of  dollats,  payable  In  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Cnlted 
States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  per  annum. 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  TOBK. 


Hubscriptions  to  the  lorn  will  have  preference  in  the 
Ibllowing  order,  namely :  — 

First.  Hubscriptions  that  nuy  be  first  made  for  five  per 
cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hundml  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars;  of  which  there  will  be  reserved,  for  twenty  days,  one 
half  for  subscribers  In  this  country  and  «me  half  for  sub¬ 
scribers  In  foreign  countries. 

Second.  Subscrlptloiu  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class 
of  bonds. 

Third.  Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  of 
botuls  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Fourth.  Subscriptions  for  any  five  per  cent  botuls  that 
may  not  be  subscribed  for  hi  the  preceding  classes. 


to  general  .Agents  and  Canvassers  to  sell  the  “  Wilsbn  ” 
Card  Ihuk  and  Strips.  Illustrated  circular  and  samples 
ffee.  MU.EN  BROS.  A  CO.,  No.  88  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


an'  f»r  s,aU'  at  all  .art-stores  throughout  the  world,  hut  tmrcha.'u  rs 
will  please  ivmemiH'r  that  ruit  all  ehnanos  olTered  are  PninK’a, 
and  that  those  published  by  us  bear  our  trade-mark  and  ttnn. 

_ L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


PRANG’S  CHROMOS 


$5  Printing  Press 

ForBoT8,Aniatean,  BnaineMMen.Ac.  Send  two 
stamps  for  deserlptive  circular  and  specimens  of  printing. 

KELSEY  A  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Bibelow,Kennard,&  Co. 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


FUR  NIT  U  R  E. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


COUrLETE,  FOB  THE 


When  a  subscription  Is  made,  the  subscriber  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deposit  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereeifln 
coin  or  currency  of  the  Cnlted  States,  or  in  bonds  of  the 
class  to  be  exchanged,  to  be  aecounted  for  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  when  the  new  bonils  are  delivered;  and  payment 
may  be  made  cither  In  coin  or  hi  bonds  of  the  United 
States  known  as  five-twentt  bonds,  at  their  par  value. 

The  coin  received  in  payment  will  be  applied  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  five-twenty  bonds,  and  the  debt  of  the  United 
Btates  will  not  be  Increased  by  this  loan. 

The  bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  coupons,  as 
may  be  desired  by  subscribers.  Registered  bonds  will  be 
issued  of  the  denominations  of  980,  9100,  9000,  91,000, 
98,000,  aiul  9  10,000  ;  and  coupon  bonds  of  each  denomi¬ 
nation  except  the  last  two.  The  Interest  will  be  payable 
In  the  United  Statea,  at  the  office  of  the  Treaaurer,  any 
Assistant  Treasurer,  or  Designated  Depoaltaiy  of  the 
Government,  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  thereon,  arc  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
or  dues  of  the  United  Htates,  as  well  as  ftrom  taxation  In 
any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  anthoilty. 

.Vfter  maturity,  the  bonds  last  Issued  will  be  first  re¬ 
deemed,  by  classes  and  numbete,  as  may  be  designated 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bonds  will  be  Issued  at  tbe  United  States  Treasury, 
but  the  agents  for  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  In  Europe 
are  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  subscribers 
for  tbe  transmission  of  the  bonds  to  the  agents  through 
wbom  subscriptions  may  be  received. 

Subscribers  in  the  United  States  will  receive  the  new 
bonds  of  the  agents  with  whom  the  subscriptions  are 
made. 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Banks  are  authorized 
to  receive  subscriptions,  and  subscriptiims  may  alto  be 
made  at  the  office  of  tbe  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  .Vssistant  Treasurer,  or  the  Designated  Deposi¬ 
taries  at  Buflalo,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  Pittsburg,  Penn. 


B.  R.  8TUBGE3,  18  Joy's  Building,  Boston. 


Superior  In  QnaUty, 


BeantiDil  In  Finish, 


I  LIKE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
CGMP.VN  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  .Vssets, 
9I..188A88.  UranU  LIFK  and  KNDOW- 
MBNT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  .Vm- 
ple  Security,  Low  Kates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDBNTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  9100  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
hi  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


Perfect  In  Desicn, 


EverY  variety  of  size  and  quality 

In  Gold  and  Silver  Cases. 


Lowest  Mann&ctorers’  Prices. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

ly  Illustrated  Catalogue^br  mall  when  desired. 


The  experience  and  extensive 
facilities  of  the 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Prostration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Ixmb  of  Vital 
Power,  ftom  whatever  cause, 
arising ;  and  for  all  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Affectiona. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  and  sent  fhe- 
PAiD  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
Yoltalc  Armor  Association, 
.  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I^^Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 
Cl^lar. 


enable  them  to  produce  the 
largest  variety  and  most  desira¬ 
ble 

AMERICAN  WATCH 
in  the  market. 

We  offer  them  at 

WIIOLE§ALE  AND  RETAIL, 

at  prices  to  command  tbe  attcntkm  of  all  porchasers. 


At  much  Dess  than  the  Actual  Coat 
of  Manntectnre. 

These  goods  are  of  the  newest  patterns,  and  in  finish  su¬ 
perior  to  any  In  the  market.  To  those  fomlshing  bouses, 
this  Is  an  opportunity  to  procure  tbe 
Best  OimultUere.  Brackett,  <fe.  at  a  feet  price  than 
they  icould  pay  far  inferior  fxturtt. 

It  it  otsr  isstentiem  to  pice  up  entirely  tkit  branch 
of  our  butinett,  tckich  cautet  to  great  a  reduction  in 
price. 

BALL,  BLACK,  St  CO., 

56A  A  967  Broadway,  New  York. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


BIGELOW,  KENNARD,  Sc  CO. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Hanulactoiy  In 
the  United  States. 


SEWING  MACHINES 

are  distinguished  for 

THEIR  GREAT  SIRPLICITV, 

and  adaptability  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  RUN  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  ABE  ALWAYS  IN  OBDEB. 

or  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  BEWni^MACHINE  CO., 

7140  Waahlniton  St..  Boston. 


P.  S.  —  This  Department  and  Its  own  Loan  Agents  arc 
now  ready  to  receive  the  United  States  Five-twenty 
Bonds  and  to  pay  the  gold  interest  thereon  to  May  I,  from 
which  date  the  new  bonds  will  bear  Interest.  A  script 
certificate,  calling  for  tbe  bonds  on  the  1st  May,  will  be 
Issued  at  oiKC  in  exchange  for  the  old  bonds. 

GEORGE  8.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary  of  Treaaniy. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  tbe 
same  piquilarity. 
or  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

.kddiess  BI.'FFAE.O,  N.  V. 

Or  emCAOO,  IL.!. 


LOAN  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Blake  Brother*.  Kidder,  Peabody,  A  Co. 

Brewster,  Sweet,  A  Co.  Lee,  Hlgglnson,  A  Co. 
licck  Brother*.  Page,  Rlcbardson,  A  Co. 

Foote  A  French.  Spencer.  Vila,  A  Co. 

Head  A  Perkins.  Stone  A  Downer. 

Hubbard  Brothers  A  Co.  Walker  A  Merriam. 
Tower,  Glddlngs,  A  Toney. 


HkTI  ONal’ 

WATCH  cT 
’  Eiaw.  ' 


IDDER’S  TONIC  POWDER. 


A  irnit*  wllcf  fi'r  DYSI’KPSiA  anil  all  ilUcn-Hin 
arlfimz  fnnn  fleranjitiTifnit  4»f  tho  iHfCcintl  vo  orzan?*. 
CanUininztbe  bent  Tonica  ami  Akom  atic  Stir- 
T'LANTS  Inamiliil  furm,  it  la  tbo  moat  ec<nioinicul 
article  Id  use.  It  dbiMlveii  Inatantly  In  wat4;r. 
.  Whie  or  may  be  added.  STO>^  KLL  & 
Charlestown,  Mass.  8end  for  circular. 


B«cointnefi<led  br  Phrafclanse  —  Beat  HiilTe  fn 
nae.  Sukt  by  at  Mct'nU.  JOHN  K.  IIKNKY, 

Sole  Pn»in1et<»r,  No. »  College  Place,  New  Yorfc. _ 

TH£  IzADIEHt  OtNlbleaathem.a/iravipnitoeOLr- 
EN  E  ;  It  beats  the  minister  for  uniting  tlilnics.  Try  it. 


FSker  Tiae  thmrs  mj  kh  Hov-tiiH  ind  stirts  es  (he 
New  Ytir  «kk  a  Reliable  Time-Ke^. 


No.  41  EOMBABD  STREET,  IXINDON. , 

Bills  of  Exchange  on  England,  Scotland,  Ineland,, and  Wales. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS.  CABLE  TRANSFERS. 

OrK  riRCITI.Aaa  I.KTTKR  for  TRAVKt.L.ERM, 

Available  in  all  part*  of  the  world,  ran  be  prtwnred  at  either  of  our  offices,  or  through  onr  cortespimdrnfs. 

At  oiir  I,<>ncl»n  ILuikiiiK  House  aming'  nirii's  have  been  made  for  tbe  reception  of  American  Tourists, 

with  duo  attention  to  their  corrcspoudenee  aiul  tile  latest  advices  from  the  United  State* 

JAY  COOKE  4fe  CO.,  New  York,  Philndelpliia,  Raahinirion. 


P.  M.  Blaise,  Bangor,  Maine. 

S.  P.  Burt,  New  Bedford,  Maas. 

George  P.  BIsaell  A  Co.,  Hartibrd,  Conn. 
F.lU>n  Banking  Company,  Watcrbuiy,  “ 
H.  11.  Bunnell,  New  Haven,  " 

E.  S.  Scranton  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  " 
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Printed  st  the  Uuirerttty  PrtM,  Csrobridfe,  bj  Welch.  Bigelotr,  A  Co.,  for  Jsmei  K.  0»(Ood  Sl  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  22, 1871, 


the  north  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

A  for  April,  I8T1.  Single  Number,  (lAt, 

CONTENTS. 

Art.  I.  AN  ERIE  R.VID.  Chakles  F.  Adam^  Jr. 

II.  ON  THE  ORKilN  AND  GROWTH  OF  ITB- 
LIC  OriNlON  IN  PRCSSIA.  EenstGet- 
ZAXOV8EI. 

III.  SIR.  BRYANT’S  TR.VX.SLATION  OF  THE 

ILI.VD.  Chaeltos  T.  Lewis. 

IV.  SIODERN  ABCIllTERTVRE.  RVSSELI  SlVE- 

Gis,  Jr. 

V.  LAWYER  .VXD  CLIENT.  A  Review  of  the 
Correspondence  of  Messrs.  Dsvid  Dudley  and  | 
Dudley  Field,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  with  Sir.  i 
Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Sprinf^rhi  SrpiMi-  i 
e«a.  Albeet  Sticenet.  I 

VI.  CRITICAL  NOT1CE.S. 

The  opening  article  and  the  longest  of  all  Is  hy  Mr.  1 
Charles  Francis  .Vdams,  Jr.,  .md  is  entitled  An  Eno 
K.iid.  ’  It  Is  a  narrative  of  the  n-markable  contest  be-  1 
tween  the  Fisk  and  Ramsey  parties  for  the  pinsession  j*  , 
the  AllMin.v  and  Susquehanna  Kailnsul.  It  is  singularly 
complete,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  intrigues  and  bat-  | 
ties  of  the  two  partks.but  in  ihe  consecutive  onlerand  . 
arrangianent  of  the  legal  processes  Issueil  at  the  request  of 
one  or  Ihe  other  of  the  contending  leaders.  Such  a  stoo' 
of  fraud,  consiiiracy,  and  judicial  baseness  has  never  before 
boim  told  m  this  country.  I 

^''HE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  | 

1.  FOR  APRIL.  The  eccond  article,  sijnietl  by  Ernst  I 
rsrvzsnnovsU,  treats  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  ol  Public  i 
Gp’ln!«»n  In  Prussia.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
ptviH'nt  centurj*  and  anaVvzes  the  several  influences  and 
their  relative  i^ults  which  have  produced  the  Prussia  of 
ti»-tlay,  or  rather  the  Prussia  1870.  for  the  article  does 
not  d(^  with  any  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  war. 

the  north  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

A  FOR  APRIL  Mr.  Chariton  T.  Lewis  gives  a  Ann 
critical  revie*’  of  the  several  translations  of  the  Iliad,  with 
siH^clal  reference  to  Mr.  Bryant’s  version,  of  which  bis 
opinion  is  bnclly  expressed  in  one  sentence  toward  the 
the  close,  that  it  “  will  assundly  be  recognized  wherever 
our  mother  tongue  is  read  as  its  best  echo  of  the  old 
Greek  epic.” 

q^E  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

JL  FOR  APRIL.  Mr.  Rut’sell  Sturjtts,  .Tr.,  follows  Mr. 
Lewis's  article  with  the  second  of  his  series  of  papers  on 
modem  architecture  and  the  fifth  article  is  hy  Albert 
stickney.  on  the  Fieid-Howlc*s  controversy.  In  which  the 
writer  takes  the  course  <»f  the  lawyer  in  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  fight,  and,  fudging  him  by  bis  own 
thcH>r5’  that  the  lawyer  is  responsible  not  for  his  client  but 
f«>r  the  manner  in  which  he  defiends  him,  condemns  Mr. 
FickPs  conduct .  The  number,  as  will  be  seen  what 
we  have  s*vid,  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one.**  ~  Bos- 
tvH  Adrertiser, 

cy  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 
James  R.  OSOOOD  &  OO^  I^blUhen,  Boston, 
Late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

A  New  Novel.  Puper,  SO  cents;  Clotb,  $  1.00. 

••  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  hsve  prescnteil  their  flrst 
noi-cl  In  very  sttractlve  form.  It  Is  a  modem  romimec, 
filled  with  incident,  End  though  the  plot  i.  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  story  ‘Woven  of  M»ny  Threads’  is 
inter^mg  fmm  the  opening  to  the  close.  The  characters 
are  .'Ciy  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  hemines  and  heroes  are 
sketched  with  skill.  It  Is  a  story  which  will  find  nuuiy 
appreciative  readers,  for  It  develops  the  tender  emotions 
of  the  heart  with  great  delicacy.”— iosioii  Journal. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME,  By  James 

J  Paetox.  1  vol.  I2mo.  S2d)0. 

CosTEXTS.— Uncle  loam’s  Treatment  of  his  Servants, 
The  Yankees  at  Home,  Congressional  Peccadilloes,  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright,  Our  Homan  Catholic  Brethien,  How 
Congress  wastes  its  Time,  The  Clothes  Mania,  Log-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  Our  Israelitish  Brethren,  Currespond- 
ence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  The  Government  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  _ 

“■\fR  PARTON^  TOPICS  OF  THE 

ItX  time  compilM>  hU  later  esMvs  and  papers  in  the 
magazines,  aiMl  embudy  much  good  reading.  His  incisive, 
bright,  statistic-crammed  sentences  are  very  entertain¬ 
ing.  He  18  always  suggestive,  always  ft^h,  never  dull, 
and  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  be  has  you  fkee  to 
face,  and  is  saying  all  his  good  things  fur  your  sole  and 
especial  benefit.  And  this  is  an  admirable  quality  in  an 
author.**  — BoAfoM  Vommonttealih. 


pARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMR 

A  ••  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Parton  as  a  critic 
nr  a.  a  socidogiat.  It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hand,  that 
his  style  is  entrrtainmg,  and  that  his  manner  of  marshal¬ 
ling  and  presentmg  ikets  la  impressive.  The  papers  on 
'  Log-Rolling  at  Washmgton  ’  and  *  The  Government  of 
the  City  of  New  Y’ork,’  have  lost  none  of  their  pertinency 
or  piquancy  by  reason  of  reform  smee  they  were  written. 
Indi-ed  the  whole  coUectlun  is  fTesh,  and  will  And  many 
new  readers  m  Its  book  form.” — X,  r.  Hctning  Pott. 

fPHE  SILENT  PARTNERTBy  EliMbeth 
1  SifABT  Phelps  Author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,” 

*  Hedged  In,”  etc.  1  voL  llimo.  $  lAO. 

Af  ISS  PHELPS’S  NEW  BOOK. 

l*A“in  her  present  novel— ’The  Silent  Partner’  — Mtaa 
Phelps  has  taken  up  her  testimony  against  the  condition 
ol  Massachusetts  factories  and  of  the  operatives  who  work 
in  them,  — and  her  exposition,  though  sometimes  over¬ 
drawn,  and  in  some  respects  unjust,  will  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  perhaps  provoke  reforms  that  General 
Oliver  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  wild  mob-oratuia  of 
the  labor  party  bare  not  been  able  tohrmg  about  m  all 
these  years.  It  Is  a  book  written  with  heart  and  heat  and 
power, — a  true  woman’s  book,  settmg  things  forth  as  only 
a  woman,  and  perhaps  we  mi^t  say  a  young  one,  can  look 
at  them  — but  it  is  a  book  to  oe  widely  read,  and  nowhere 
without  an  effect.”  —  Springfield  Republican. 

the  silent  partner.  $1.50. 

A  “  Taken  all  m  all, '  The  Silent  Partner  ’  teeina  to  its 
the  work  which,  more  than  anything  else  done  by  Mias 
Phelps,  shows  her  to  be  a  woman  of  rare  mental  balance, 
vigor,  and  genius,  as  well  as  of  the  truest  womanly  m- 
Htlncta  ami  mtnitions,  senUment,  brilllsnce,  attractive¬ 
ness,  and  character,  she  has  breadth  as  well  as  intensity, 
power  as  well  as  pungency,  philosophy  as  well  as  Imagi¬ 
nation,  penetrative  tboui^t  as  well  as  brilliant  rhetoric. 
....  We  set  It  down  as.  on  the  whole,  the  rtpnt  and  rich¬ 
est  product  of  her  powers.”  —  The  Morning  Star, 

^THE  SILENT  PARTNER.  «The  book 

X  reveals  the  oppreuiuns  and  abases  of  the  factory 
system  as  conducts  in  too  many  places,  and  will  do  good 
by  its  feacfhl  expositions.  We  thank  Mtos  Phelps  for  this 
as  for  the  other  volumes  which  have  come  (h>m  her  pen, 
and  trust  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  humanity  that  the  pen 
will  never  be  idle  in  her  hand  while  she  lives.**— Prort- 
dence  Preu. _ _ _  _ 

WE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

A.  D.  T.  W BITXET,  author  of  ”  Lealle  Ooldthwaite,” 
etc.  I2mo.  Fully  Illustrated,  f  lAO. 

”  Who  that  was  introduced  to  Leslie  Goldthwatte,  that 
charming  summer  among  the  White  Mountains,  will  not 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance 
as  she  takes  her  place  with  ‘  We  Girls,’  less  piquant,  more 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilarated  by  ihe  mountain 
oreeaes,  but  even  more  thoaghtfhl,  and  carrying  out  into 
life,  and  magnetizing  hy  her  lovely  example  all  that  come 
within  her  iiiflaencc  ?  C'hrittian  Reguler. 

\fY  SUMMERTIN  a  garden.  By 

i-’A  Cbables  Dcdlet  Waexee.  With  an  Introdnctory 
Letter  fhim  Rev.  Heebt  Wabd  Beeches.  1  vol.  16mo. 
$I.W. 

"  What  is  the  reason  one  cannot  get  past  a  really  hnmor- 
ons  book  ?  Here  is  one  that  has  stixxl  the  test.  We  heaped 
a  pile  of  books  on  onr  table,  determined  to  go  through  with 
them.  But  we  bad  the  misfortune  to  stambic  on  *  My 
Summer  In  a  Garden,’  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  We 
read  and  laughed;  and  laughed  and  read  again.  We 
smiled  and  read,  and  laughed  away  time  enough  to  have 
dissolved  half  our  pile  of  books;  and  if  this  witty  editor 
ever  prints  another  book  of  this  kind,  we  shall  put  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  lest  it  again  interfere  with  our  in¬ 
dustrious  resolutions.’*-  The  Independent. 

WARNER’S  SUMMER  IN  A  GAR- 

*T  DEN.  “Full  of  wit,  wisdom,  observation,  and 
uncommon  common  sense.  If  you  have  a  garden,  ma¬ 
terial  or  moral  read  this  boek;  If  you  have  n’t,  read  It  by 
all  meaiu  —  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  having  one.”  — 
Univertalut  Quarterly, 


CUCCESS  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS.  By 

O  Edwix  P.  WHtrrLk.  1  vol.  l6mo.  tlAO. 

Contexts.  — Young  Men  In  History,  The  Ethics  of 
Popularity,  Gnt,  The  Vital  and  the  Mechanical,  The 
Economy  «  Invective,  The  Sale  of  Souls,  The  Tricks  of 
Imagination,  Chccrfhlness.  MenUl  and  Moral  Pauperism, 
Ihe  Genius  of  Dickens,  Shoddy,  John  .V.  Andrew. 

■pARK  STREET  PULPIT.  By  Rev.  W. 

X  H.il.MuBBAT.  Every  MomlEy  morning,  at  9  o’clock, 
PvnK  Street  Pi  lpit  Is  Issued,  containing  the  .Sermon 
delivered  the  previous  Sunday  morning  in  Park  Street 
Church  bv  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  .Murray. 

Pare  s'tbekt  1’i  lpit  will.  It  Is  hoped,  gratify  the  nu¬ 
merous  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  have 
iH-en  deeply  impresseil  by  his  previous  publications,  but 
who  are  unable  to  hear  his  striking  and  suggestive  dls- 

'T’rintcd  on  fine  paper.  In  duodecimo  form,  suitable  for 
binding.  Price,  $4  a  year  (40  numbers) ;  single  number, 
10  cents. 

James  R.  Osgood  4  Co.,  Publishers,  124  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

AfY  STUDY  WINDOWS.  By  James 

ivX  Ri'ssELL  Lowell.  1  vol.  12mo.  Uniform  with 
“  .Among  my  Books.”  $2.00.  . 

Contests.- My  0.anlen  .Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
for  AVintcr,  On  a  Certain  Condescension  In  Foreigners,  A 
Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Josiab  Aliiincy),  Carlyle, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates 
I’ercival.  Ihoreau,  Hwinbiime’s  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Old  .Authors,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 

T  OWELL’S  MY  STUDY  WINDOWS. 

AJ  “  Th<*se  esstvs  arc  studies  of  pure  Enfdl^lii  careftiUy 
wrought,  full  of  apt  Illustration,  careful  ciiticlsro,  kci-n 
satire,  appreciation  of  the  comic,  and  logical  deduction. 
Thev  are  wise  who  make  *  My  Study  Windows  *  a  com¬ 
panion  for  thoughtful  hours.  It  is  a  book  to  he  owned, 
not  borrowed.**  — Tranteripta 

“  this  latest  book  of  essays  by  Mr.  Low- 

I  ell  opens  with  two  which  are  perhaps  the  best. 
That  is  hardly  the  right  word,  either,  there  ate  so  many 
kinds  of  goodness  in  the  book,— as  of  criticism  often  un¬ 
surpassable  In  acuteness ;  of  criticism  unsurpassable 
often  In  the  delicacy  of  Its  scn..ibUlty  to  Imaginatlvo 
beauty;  of  humor;  of  wit,  sarcastic,  or  playful,  or  almost 
poctlc.ally  fkncinil;  of  penetrative  thought ;  of  a  cheerful 
bupcfulncss  fur  the  future;  of  righteous  Indignation  at 
certain  things,  yet  of  unfailing  kind-heartedness  ;  of  keen 
eitJovTnent  of  nature;  of  poetry. ”—rAe  Xation  (.Xew 
Fort).  _ 

*«*  For  sale  by  an  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
Late  Ticknor  4  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  4  Co. 

q''0  THEATRICAL  BUILDERS  AND 

A  MAXAGEH.S. 

Mr.  Charles  Readc  has  a  fteebold  to  sell  In  a  Iksblmublo 
thoroughfnrc  of  London,  on  which  a  theatre  could  he 
built  to  return  rent  per  cent  Irrespective  of  dramatic 
speculation.  Apply  to  W.  B.  BGGTH,  Esq.,  62  AVall 
street,  New  Y’ork. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1871, 


TOWN-TALK. 


WENDELL  PmLLIPS  AS  AN  ORATOR 

**  Thenoe  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

Thoae  andent,  whose  resistlest  eloqnenoe 
Wielded  at  srill  that  fierce  democratie. 

Shook  th’  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece.” 

Milton. 

”  His  hard  bead  went  through,  in  childhood,  the  drill  of 
Calvinism,  with  text  and  mortiflcstiofi,  so  that  be  etandi 
in  the  New  England  assembly  a  purer  bit  of  New  Eogland 
than  they,  and  flings  his  sarcasms  right  and  left.  .... 
This  man  scornfully  renounces  your  civil  organizations, 
—  county,  or  city,  or  governor,  or  army,  —  is  his  own  I 
navy  and  artillery, Judge  stxl  jury,  legislature  and  execu¬ 
tive.  He  has  learned  his  leasona  in  a  bitter  school.’’  — 
Emerton. 

IT  is  difficult  to  treat  a  man  like  Wendell 
Phillips  in  a  single  character,  even  though 
that  phase  be  the  one  in  which  he  stands 
most  prominently  before  the  world.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  made  a  mark  upon  his  time 
otherwise  than  as  an  orator.  A  leader  in 
one  great  reform  movement  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  he  has  been  active  also  in  various 
other  reforms;  he  has  been  all  his  life  a 
political  critic,  not  only  through  his  platform 
utterances,  but  by  his  pen  in  different  jour¬ 
nals;  he  has  been  a  recoraized  power  in 
politics,  though  never  until  last  year  himself 
a  candidate  for  office  or  identified  with  any 
party;  and  if  his  own  desire  or  opinion 
were  to  settle  the  matter,  it  would  hardly 
be  as  an  orator  that  he  would  stand  in  his* 
tory.  But  it  is  his  oratorical  power  which 
makes  him  a  theme  for  the  gallery  of  Town 
Talk ;  it  is  that  quality  which  makes  cities 
and  towns  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  vie  in  entreaty  for  a  visit  firom  him, 
and  gathers  great  audiences  to  listen  to  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  with  which  perhaps  not 
one  man  among  them  agrees ;  and  it  is  as  an 
orator  that  we  desire  to  consider  him  here, 
studying  the  secret  of  his  skill  as  we  might 
that  of  a  tragedian  or  a  scnlptor,  and  setting 
completely  aside  what  he  says  to  treat  the 
manner  in  which  he  says  it 

And  first  of  all,  we  are  struck  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  comparing  him  with  anybody. 
Wendell  Phillips  stands  alone.  His  style 
is  unioue.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  to  him 
even  the  universal  maxim  of  Demosthenes. 
“  Action,  action,  action,”  is  not  the  first 
requisite  with  him,  for  it  is  by  no  means  an 


essential  element  of  his  oratory.  We  can¬ 
not  imagine  him  declaiming  the  “  Giye  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death,”  of  Patrick  Henry, 
or  piling  up  the  massive  perorations  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Welter.  His  intensity  of  pstssion  is  as 
unlike  the  exuberant,  tropical  fervor  of 
Rufus  Choate,  s»  his  calmness  is  unlike  the 
elaborate  and  impressive  dignity  of  Edward 
Everett,  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
Wendell  Phillips  resorting  to  such  tricks  as 
the  dagger  of  Chatham  or  the  fainting  of 
Sheridan  after  his  plea  in  the  Hastings 
impeachment,  —  yet  Chatham  and  Sheridan 
were  reckon^  tne  two  greatest  orators  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  think  w«  have 
approached  a  glimpse  of  him  when  we  read 
that  Warren  Hastings  said,  after  Burke’s 
presentation  of  the  charges  against  him, 
“  As  I  listened  to  the  orator,  1  lelt  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  as  if  I  were  the  most  cul¬ 
pable  being  on  earth ;  ”  but  in  a  moment 
we  remember  that  Burke,  with  all  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  intellect,  was  never  orator  enough 
to  bind  the  multitude,  and  that  his  stately 
style  is  totally  unlike  that  of  the  American 
speaker.  John  Bright  furnishes  no  better 
basis  for  a  comparison  than  does  Lamartine. 
We  must  abandon  the  search  for  a  compar¬ 
ison,  and  study  Mr.  Phillips  by  the  light  of 
no  genius  but  his  own. 

And  the  first  trait  which  deserves  men¬ 
tion  —  as  in  the  analysis  of  greatness  in  so 
many  other  spheres  of  effort  —  is  that  of 
simplicity.  So  simple,  pure,  and  direct  is 
the  oratory  of  Mr.  PMIlips  that  it  evades 
description.  We  can  dwell  upon  the  mani¬ 
fold  beauties  of  a  picture  by  a  great  artist ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  dilate  upon  Giotto’s  O. 
There  it  stands.  It  is  without  a  flaw.  It 
completely  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  it.  So  it  is  with  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  He  stands  erect  and  quiet  be¬ 
side  his  desk,  or  without  any  desk,  rarely 
changing  his  place  upon  the  platform  more 
than  once  in  the  evening.  He  begins  in  a 
somewhat  low  voice,  but  In  a  few  sentences 
attains  the  even  tone  which  iskept  up  to  the 
end,  every  word  of  which  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  hall,  but  not  one  word  of 
which  sounds  particularly  loud  to  any  lis¬ 
tener,  though  he  sit  within  arm’s  leng^  of 
the  speaker.  He  appears  to  think  his  speech 
out  as  he  utters  it,  —  at  least  he  has  no  manu¬ 
script  or  memoranda,  never  seems  to  trouble 
his  memoiy,  and  arranges  his  topics  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  warning  of  the  clock.  Does  he 
mtte  any  gestures  ?  They  are  of  the  very 
gentlest  sort,  a  clasping  and  unclasping  of 
the  hands,  a  slight  waving  of  one  hand,  — 
and  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Phillips  ever  raised  bis 
arm  in  the  attitude  of  the  Everett  statue,  or 
once  struck  the  table  with  his  fist  as  l^r- 
geant  Buzfuz  does  at  the  close  of  every  re¬ 
sounding  paragraph.  Raising  neither  his 
voice  nor  his  hand,  he  talks  on  with  an  ut¬ 
terance  which,  if  pleasant  to  the  ear,  has 
none  of  the  silvery  cadence  of  Curtis;  and 
the  listener,  never  inattentive  for  an  instant, 
thinks  not  of  the  man  or  the  tone  or  the 
manner,  but  only  of  what  is  said.  The  ora¬ 
tor  culls  none  tk  the  flowers  of  ihetoric  as 
he  goes;  yon  may  search  in  vidn  through 
his  volume  of  published  speeches  for  one 
beautiful  metaphor,  one  brilliant  antithesis, 
one  elaborately  constructed  period.  He  has 
no  perorations.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
never  utters  a  sentence  that  a  child  might 
not  comprehend ;  he  uses  no  illustration  the 
force  of  which  would  not  be  apparent  to  the 
group  about  the  stove  in  a  country  store; 
be  discusses  political  issues  in  such  a  way 
that  the  young  girl  who  has  come  to  the  lec¬ 
ture  with  her  lover,  who  never  read  a  debate 
in  Congress  in  her  life,  and  does  not  know 
the  names  of  the  Senators  from  her  own 
State,  understands  what  he  says  and  is  in¬ 
terested. 

These  are  very  indifferent  virtues,  says 
the  reader  who  has  never  experienced  Air. 
Phillips’s  fascinations,  and  is  trying  to  get 
an  idea  of  them  from  our  feeble  essay.  The 
man  talks  in  a  pleasant  voice,  uses  simple 
and  universally  intelligible  language,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  common  apprehension,  is  not 
awkward  in  bearing,  has  none  of  the  vices 
of  exuberant  rhetoric.  Of  how  many  may 
all  these  things  be  said,  who  yet  are  not  or¬ 
ators  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  it  is 
these  things,  with  a  nameless  something  else 
which  may  not  be  caught  with  types  and 
ink,  which  make  Wendml  Phillips  the  most 
charmingorator  in  America,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  ^e  magnetism  of  his  presence  is 
too  subtile  to  be  photographed.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  plainly  ^ssed,  and  has  a  very  rare 
and  enviable  faculty  of  never  having  his  gar¬ 
ments  appiear  new.  He  has  not  those  flash¬ 
ing,  speaking  eyes  which  imagination  attrib¬ 
utes  to  the  orator ;  indeed  ms  eyes  are  so 
nearly  closed  as  he  speaks,  especially  if  the 
1  ght  b«  strong,  that  the  auditor  a  few  seats 


away  could  not  tell  whether  the  lectures 
were  a  blind  man  or  not.  His  smile  is  sin¬ 
gularly  plea-sant  and  winning ;  but  his  lips 
seldom  break  into  a  smile  on  the  platform, 
except  when  the  speaker  feels  that  some¬ 
body  else  is  wincing  under  his  savage  words. 
To  say  that  Mr.  Phillips’s  bearing  toward 
his  audience  is  cold  would  be  to  use  a  whol¬ 
ly  inadequate  term.  It  is  oflener  hostile, 
not  seldom  defiant.  He  delights  to  assume 
that  his  listeuers  are  offended  by  what  he 
says,  arc  admirers  of  the  men  at  whom  he 
points  his  arrows  of  scorn  ;  and  a  chorus  of 
hisses,  and  the  retort  which  springs  to  his  Ups 
at  the  sound  of  a  hiss,  seem  to  be  to  him  the 
most  agrci^able  possible  incident  of  an  even¬ 
ing. 

And  yet  Mr.  Phillips  has  such  command 
over  his  audience  as  veiy  few  men  can  ever 
attain.  He  is  satisfied  to  use  it  to  compel 
their  attention;  and  this  he  always  does. 
But  he  can  use  it,  wherever  he  so  wills,  to 
command  their  applause.  There  is  a  little 
story  which  he  often  tells,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  bis  point  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  should  clap  their  hands  at  a  certain 
point;  and  the  audience  always  falls  into 
the  trap,  as  the  spectators  at  a  legerdemain 
entertainment  always  draw  the  cards  the 
magician  chooses.  It  is  a  story  of  a  hunker 
college  president  in  the  old  days  before  the 
war,  who  in  a  speech  to  frie  students  oflered 
to  give  them  a  motto  for  their  political  ac¬ 
tion.  “No  slavery  anywhere’’  —  the  au¬ 
dience  applauds.  “  You  applaud,”  says  Mr. 
Phillips,  “  so  did  the  students;  but  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  hand  came  up  to  the  level  and 
checked  them,  <  I  am  not  done  yet.  No  sla¬ 
very  anywhere, — outside  the  Slave  States  I  ’  ” 
Now  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why 
an  assemblage  in  New  England,  in  this  year 
1871,  should  be  moved  to  a  demonstration 
of  enthusiasm  by  such  a  cheap  sentiment  as 
“  No  slaveiy  anywhere.”  Let  anybody  try 
to  raise  applause  with  it  in  his  next  speech 
in  the  lyceum,  the  town-meeting,  or  the 
common  council,  and  see  for  himself.  But 
it  suits  Mr.  Phillips’s  special  purpose  to 
have  a  round  of  applause  just  at  this  point ; 
and  be  gets  it  just  as  r^ily  as  a  chiUI 
might  pick  up  an  apple.  But  he  uses  tlus 
power  very  seldom.  He  has  tested  the  val¬ 
ue  of  plaudits  long  ago ;  when  they  would 
.  have  been  sweet  to  nim  he  got  little  but  hiss¬ 
es  and  abuse ;  he  speaks  for  something  else. 
When  he  does  draw  down  the  house  in  ap¬ 
plause,  it  is  commonly  by  the  mention,  with 
two  or  three  curt  words  of  eulogy,  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  man  who  is  his  favorite  at  the  moment, 
and  not  for  any  eloquently  uttered  senti¬ 
ment  of  his  own. 

And  this  brinp  us  to  say,  —  what  we 
must  say  in  conclusion,  though  the  subject 
is  very  far  from  being  exhausted  by  our 
surface  treatment, — that  Mr.  Phillips  is 
most  brilliant  as  an  orator  when  he  is  most 
bitter.  The  listener  who  goes  away  at  the 
end  without  hearing  one  of  his  acid  sen¬ 
tences  about  some  leader  whose  course  has 
offended  him,  feels  that  he  has  been  cheated 
of  his  privilege ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
there  is  cause  for  any  such  disappointment. 
This  brilliancy  in  bitterness  is  as  hard  to 
analyze  as  the  ether  qualities  of  Air.  Phil¬ 
lips’s  eloquence.  It  is  not  invective,  as  in¬ 
vective  is  commonly  understood,  —  a  torrent 
of  scathing  words.  He  commonly  beheads 
his  victims  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  blade. 
He  wastes  no  words,  either  in  praise  or  in 
censure.  His  heartiest  eulogy  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  in  whom,  apparently,  he  most  fer¬ 
vently  believes,  was  uttered  when  he  called 
him  “  the  grim  soldier  who  held  New  Or¬ 
leans.”  It  was  the  same  stem  economy  of 
words  that  labelled  Abraham  Lincoln  “  the 
slave-hound  of  Illinois.”  In  twenty  differ¬ 
ent  speeches  he  has  called  Mr.  Seward  a 
bottle  of  cologne  water,  placed  him  in  op¬ 
position  now  to  nitric  acid  and  now  to 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  there  left  him. 
There  is  little  in  these  phrases  when  they 
are  read ;  bat  in  the  manner  of  their  utter¬ 
ance,  albeit  calm  and  smooth  as  ice,  there  is 
a  power  that  electrifies  the  listener  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Who  that  heard  Mr. 
Phillips  say  in  bis  Massachusetts  campaign 
speeches  last  year,  “I  announced  tnat  I 
never  again  would  speak  to  William  Claf- 
lin,”  di(f  not  feel  at  tne  instant  that  William 
Claflin  was  withered  up  and  puffed  away 
like  a  rose-leaf?  and  yet  who,  reading  the 
remark  in  the  faithful  newspaper  report 
next  morning,  could  discover  where  lay  the 
elc^cnce  of  the  arrogant  words  ? 

We  have  said  little,  after  all,  of  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Wendell  Phillips,  except  that  it 
cannot  be  described.  No  man  who  has  heard 
it  has  ever  denied  its  marvellous  power ;  no 
man  has  ever  imitated  it,  or  convey^  a 
conception  of  its  fascina^n  to  another ;  no 
man  who  has  not  heard  it  will  ever  know 
what  makes  it  great.  And  this,  after  all,  is 
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the  fate  of  the  orator  as  of  the  actor  and  the 
8in<'er ;  he  is  of  priceless  value  to  his  own 
generation,  but  to  those  to  come,  or  to  the 
world  outside  his  own  circle,  he  is  nothing 
but  the  glitter  of  a  name.  His  genius  is 
grander,  perhaps,  than  hat  displayed  in  any 
other  art;  but  it  reaches  no  further  than 
his  voice,  and  its  triumphs  perish  with  his 
life.  _ 

HONOR  AND  RESPECT  TO  WOMEN, 

IN  the  present  controversies  regarding  the 
rights  of  women  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  appears  to  be  overlooked.  On 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  opinion  is 
divided,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  in 
the  proposition  that  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  safety  of  civilization  itself  tnat  woman 
should  be  respected.  Whole  classes  of  men 
might  be  disfranchised  as  all  classes  of 
wonen  are  now  disfranchised,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  would  merely  be  a  triumph  over  the 
democratic  principle  of  equal  political  rights ; 
but  if  he  time  should  come  when  women 
are  shorn  of  all  their  ideal  rights  to  tender 
homage,  and  men  should  regara  them  in  the 
sneering,  cynical  way  whicn  seems  now  to 
have  gained  a  limited  fashion,  human  so¬ 
ciety  Itself  would  be  disorganized.  Some 
naturalists  tell  us  that  our  true  ancestors 
were  monkeys ;  but  thev  all  agree  in  think¬ 
ing  that  we  have  made  a  great  advance 
from  our  disreputable  origin,  and  that 
progress  is  the  law  of  nature.  Disrespect 
to  women  is  really  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  the  minds  and  manners  of  our  re¬ 
mote  progenitors.  Darwin  himself  would 
be  shock^  at  sucA  an  application  of  bis 
theory. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  civili¬ 
zation  rests  on  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
average  mankind  that  women  are  better 
than  men.  They  may  not  be  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  efficiert,  but  they  are  generally 
considcird  to  be  better.  Even  if  this  is  an 
illusion,  it  is  the  most  beneficent  of  all  illu¬ 
sions.  It  makes  men  more  honorable,  high- 
minded,  self-sacrificing,  and  herL'ic  than  they 
would  be  without  this  belief.  kJothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  sweethearts,  and  wives  mny  be  criti¬ 
cised,  m<^  be  quarrelled  with,  but  in  the 
depths  of  the  masculine  heart  they  are  more 
or  less  looked  up  to  and  reverenced.  A 
keen  analysis  would  show  that  this  senti¬ 
ment  forms  an  important  part  of  the  real 
practical  religion  of  men.  Its  humanizing 
infiuence  in  the  education  of  youth  cannot 
be  overrated.  Where  it  is  wanting  charac¬ 
ter  undergoes  an  insensible  though  sure  de¬ 
pravation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  chivalrous 
sentiment  for  women  is  exposed  in  our  day 
to  some  serious  dangers.  There  is  a  class 
of  writers  who,  since  the  publication  of 
Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,’’  have  incul¬ 
cated  the  doctrine  -  that  womankind  has  but 
two  types,  and  that  Amelia  and  Becky 
Sharpe,  the  representatives  of  unintelligent 
affectionateness  and  of  cunning  greed,  in¬ 
clude  the  world  of  women.  Thackeray,  of 
course,  would  have  repudiated  such  a  foolish 
inference  from  his  success  in  delineating  two 
among  a  thousand  kinds  of  women ;  but  there 
was  something  in  his  mode  of  writing  which 
ihfected  a  great  number  of  young,  brilliant, 
ambitious  and  inexperienced  writers  with 
the  poison  of  distrust  in  womankind.  They 
thought  it  the  very  height  of  worldly  wis¬ 
dom,  not  to  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  life,  but  to  be 
“  knowing.”  No  “  snob  ”  that  Thackeray 
has  satirized  is  so  detestable  as  the  snob 
he  has  created,  —  that  is,  the  ignorant,  su¬ 
perficial,  sceptical,  and  knowing  young  man 
of  letters,  wno  thinks  he  shows  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  by  taking  a  cynical  view  of 
women.  Yet  there  are  novels  and  news¬ 
paper  articles  without  number  which  pene¬ 
trate  into  families  and  more  or  less  guide 
opinion,  in  which  the  impudent  nonsense  of 
these  bright  young  gentlemen  has  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  George  Augustus  Sala,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  the  corruption  of  'Thackeray. 

It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  Shakespeare, 
the  greatest  and  broadest  of  all  imaginative 
reproducers  of  human  life  in  drama  or  ro¬ 
mance,  never  lost  his  confidence  in  woman¬ 
kind.  All  the  mean,  false,  base,  and  wicked 
women  of  contemporary  romance  are  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  terrible 
possibilities  of  feminine  perversion,  as 
shown  in  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra,  Lady 
hlacbeth,  and  Goneril ;  but  the  poetic  beauty 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  depends,  after  all,  on 
his  exquisitely  delicate  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  womanhood,  whether  embodied  i 
in  maiden  or  matron.  Theie  is  not  a  man  ! 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Sliakesperian  ■ 
drama  who  is  not  imjoerfect ;  but  Shake¬ 
speare’s  good  women  are  perfect  of  their  ^ 
kind.  Cordelia,  Imogen,  Desdemona,  Rosa-  ; 


lind,  not  to  mention  others,  show  that 
Shakespeare,  like  all  average  honest  men, 
believed  in  woman  as  he  did  not  believe  in 
man.  All  uncorrupted  men,  however  low 
they  may  be  in  the  mental  scale,  know  or 
feel  that  Homer,  Sophocles,  Calderon, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Scolt,  are  in  the 
right  when  they  celebrate  the  moral  virtues 
of  women.  But  these  poets  are  specially 
famous  for  their  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  their  exaltation  of  feminine  excel¬ 
lence,  should  therefore  silence  all  the  vaga¬ 
bond  satirists  of  the  sex. 

The  series  of  papers  in  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  devoted  to  the  ungracious  task  of 
showing  that  certain  women  are  vain,  waste¬ 
ful,  extravagant,  “  fast,”  immodest,  un¬ 
reasonable,  dishonest,  foolish,  drunken,  and 
immoral,  have  had  a  wicked  celebrity,  be¬ 
cause  they  hit,  with  much  cynical  sagacity, 
the  vices  of  exceptional  women,  prominent 
in  the  public  eye.  That  these  papers  have 
no  general  truu  is  plain  to  every  honest  and 
experienced  man  who  still  may  be  willing 
to  recognize  their  application  to  particular 
cases.  But  certain  vulgar,  superficial, 
“  knowing  ”  people  take  up  the  indictment, 
and  absurdly  extend  it  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  sex.  Some  of  these  satirists  think 
they  are  doing  good  in  thus  discrediting 
women.  The  flimsy  creatures  d  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  human  society  would  be 
impossible  if  what  they  say  is  generally 
true.  In  such  matters  Ovid,  bad  as  he  is, 
is  a  better  moralist  than  Juvenal,  good  as 
he  is ;  for  Ovid  does  not,  like  Juvenal, 
blast  womanhood,  in  setting  forth  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  particular  women.  Don  Juan  him¬ 
self  would  do  less  to  corrupt  opinion  than 
many  of  these  ethical  denouncers  of  femi¬ 
nine  humanity;  for  Don  Juan  believes, 
after  all,  in  the  virtue  of  womankind. 

'The  truth  is  that  women,  in  all  our  civil¬ 
ized  societies,  are  the  least  corrupted  portion 
of  those  societies.  We  think  that  the  great 
fundamental  virtues  of  their  sex  were  never 
more  beneficently  operative  than  they  are  at 
the  present  moment.  If  we  sympathized  with 
their  satirists  we  should  look  tor  a  speedy 
dissolution  of  civilized  society.  'That  these 
satirists  are  superficial  and  one-sided  must 
be  apparent  to  all  persons  who  have  a  large 
practical  experience  of  life,  —  an  experience 
indorsed  by  all  men  of  genius,  gifted  with  any 
elevation  of  sentiment.  The  prevalent  dis¬ 
respect  to  women  is  due  to  the  Bohemianism 
which  has  crept  into  letters  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  this  disrespect  is  not  shared  by  any 
human  being  who  is  “  domesticated  ”  in 
the  world,  and  who  gladly  submits  to  the 
restraints  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  “  family,”  however  humble  that 
family  may  be.  No  man  who  has  a  just 
veneration  for  his  mother,  who  respects  his 
sister,  who  loves  his  wife,  can  despise 
women  or  womankind. 


NOTES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  English  Education  Board  will  not  for¬ 
get  that  besides  instruction  on  many  other  sub¬ 
jects,  the  people  sadly  require  a  few  lessons  on 
“  the  proper  manner  of  receiving  deposed  mon- 
archs.”  We  should  think  so,  judging  by  the 
treatment  which  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French 
lately  met  with  at  Dover.  It  was  there  he  went 
to  meet  the  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial ; 
it  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  unhappy  family 
since  the  Emperor’s  release  from  captivity.  The 
occasion  was  one  that  must  have  called  up 
mournful  reflections  to  the  exiles.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  deserve  to  be  mobbed,  but  mobbed 
they  were  by  their  hearty  English  admirers.  A 
large  crowd  of  sight-seekers  anxiously  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Dover,  and  al¬ 
though  by  the  presence  of  the  Empress  and  the 
Prince  on  one  of  the  landing-stages  of  the  pier 
they  might  have  guessed  that  they  were  not  very 
much  wanted,  they  hung  on  with  commenda- 
able  patience.  ”  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
spectators,”  it  is  said,  were  thus  waiting  when 
the  steamboat  made  its  appearance.  “To  the 
dismay  and  disappointment,  however,  of  every 
one,  it  was  observed  that  instead  of  making  for 
the  pier,  the  steamer  had  turned  her  head  to¬ 
wards  the  harbor,  and  the  quickest  runners  were 
able  to  get  the  best  view  of  the  landing.”  In 
the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  object  of  this 
curiosity,  having  landed  on  the  quay,  was  met 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Payn,  “  who  as  Mayor  of  Dover 
in  185.5  had  received  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
on  the  occasion  of  their  vi.sit  to  that  borough 
under  such  happy  auspices  in  that  year,”  and 
who,  addressing  the  Imiierial  exile  under  the 
unhappy  auspices  of  the  present  year,  said  “  he 
had  again  the  honor  of  saluting  his  Imperial 
Majesty.”  It  sjicaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
cx-Emperor’s  good  nature  that  he  showed  no 
resentment  at  this  maladroit  welcome  on  the 
part  of  the  ex-mayor,  but  “  smilingly  acknowl¬ 
edged  it,”  and  then  walked  towards  the  South 
Eastern  terminus.  The  mob,  however,  were  too 


quick  for  him,  and,  says  the  account,  “  what  fol-  ; 
lowed  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  i 
it.”  This  we  can  easily  believe.  He  had  not  j 
taken  a  dozen  paces  before  he  met  the  Empress  i 
and  the  Prince  Imperial,  whom  he  naturally  | 
embraced  with  tenderness,  but  he  also  met  the 
mob,  who  at  this  “  affecting  incident  gave  a 
series  of  cheers.”  When  the  cheering  was  over 
the  “  assembled  thousands  "  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  close  in  on  the  Emperor.  “  In  vain 
did  the  police  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Imperial 
suite  endeavor  to  clear  the  way  ” ;  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  “  assembled  thousands  ”  bad  come 
to  have  a  good  stare  at  the  Emperor,  and  they 
would  not  be  baffled.  So,  accordingly,  they  hust¬ 
led  their  victim  along,  and  ended  by  pushing 
him  up  the  steps  of  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  of 
course  cheering  vociferously  alt  the  time.  From 
the  hotel  bis  majesty  escaped  by  means  of  “  a 
private  corridor,”  and  found  his  way  to  the  rail¬ 
way  platform,  where,  after  his  hand  had  been 
severely  shaken  by  “  several  gentlemen  on  the  i 
platform,”  he  at  last  reached  his  carriage  in 
safety,  and  must  have  felt  uncommonly  relieved 
when  he  arrived  at  Chiselhnrst.  All  this  took 
place  in  a  prosperous  English  town  in  the  year 
1871.  It  seems  that  the  lowest  breeding  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  highest  civilization. 
There  are  barbaric  Indian  settlements  out  West 
where  the  Emperor  would  have  been  used  with 
more  decorum. 


_  CocsTiNG  out  Windsor,  where  the  bridal  fes¬ 
tivities  took  place,  Dover  of  all  the  English 
towns  has  had  the  greatest  sensations  of  the 
month.  The  first  we  have  already  touched 
upon,  —  the  visit  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  that 
place;  the  second  was  of  a  theological  com¬ 
plexion.  The  members  of  the  Dover  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  having  been 
shocked  by  the  worldliness  and  unseemly  levity 
of  Punch,  —  not  punch  the  beverage,  but  Punch 
the  periodical,  though  the  other  might  be  that 
also,  —  lately  met  together  and  solemnly  voted 
to  exclude  the  unreverential  London  Charivari 
from  their  reading-room.  This  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  brought  down  on  the  Association  so  much 
outside  ridicule  that  the  Young  Men  met  again 
to  reconsider  their  vote.  The  meeting,  by  all 
accounts,  must  have  been  exceedingly  rich. 
One  reverend  speaker  remarked  that  “  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Almighty  that  our  one 
facnlty  should  be  pushed  to  one  morbid  e.x- 
pansc.”  He  was  applauded  and  not  understood. 
The  chairman  said  to  another  illustrious  orator, 
“  I  don’t  mean  to  say  you  wish  to  be  untruthful, 
Mr.  Brown,  but  you  are  stating  an  untruth,” 
which  was  a  neat  way  of  calling  Brown  a  liar 
without  injuring  Brown’s  feelings.  The  chair¬ 
man  was  evidently  in  great  force  on  this  even¬ 
ing.  His  remarks  had  the  pleasing  singularity 
of  having  no  connection  whatever  with  anything 
that  had  bc-cn  said  previously.  One  clerical 
gentleman,  following  in  the  wake  of  Pascal, 
maintained  that  humor  and  sarcasm  were  not 
unknown  ,in  the  Scriptures  or  to  holy  men 
of  old ;  and  cited,  in  familiar  language,  tne  case 
of  “  Elijah  chaffing  the  prophets  of  Baal.”  The 
chairman  finally  surpassed  himself  by  asking 
whether  anybody  would  take  Punch  to  a  dying 
man.  We  tliink  that  depends  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  though  what  cet  of  circumstances  could 
possibly  inspire  any  one  with  the  desire  to  take 
Punch  to  a  dying  man,  is  more  than  we  can 
say.  Wo  do  not  believe  that  the  application 
would  be  injurious  to  the  patient,  though  we 
would  no  recommend  it.  There  are  a  grent 
many  things,  very  excellent  in  themselves,  to 
which  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  direct  the 
attention  of  a  dying  man.  'The  London  Daily 
News  thinks  that  a  perambulator  would  not  be 
appropriate,  and  yet  “  perambulators,  in  their 
first  intention,  arc  not  immoral.”  The  chair¬ 
man’s  conundrum  was  finally  given  np,  and  the 
Young  Men  sensibly  rescinded  their  vote  strik¬ 
ing  Mr.  Punch  from  the  list  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  a  queer  person  to 
be  a  great  theatre  pronrietor.  He  owns  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House  of  Covent  Garden,  but  is  never  seen  in 
either  establishment,  though  he  has  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  superb  private  box  with  a  separate  en¬ 
trance  all  to  himself.  How  unlike  our  own 
Prince  of  Eric,  whese  unostentatious  uniform  is 
so  frequently  seen  modestly  glittering  among 
the  silken  driperics  of  his  private  lope  !  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  is  a  recluse.  He  lives  in  com- 
]>Ictc  seclu.^ion,  in  a  great  mansion,  occupying 
the  centre  of  one  side  of  Belgrave  Square  ;  never 
goes  to  any  place  of  public  amusement,  and 
has  not  been  out  of  London  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  His  income  is  said  to  be  .£  200,- 
000  a  year,  which  snm,  we  fancy,  will  come  into 
active  use  when  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  his 
heir,  the  cider  brother  of  Mr.  Odo  Russell. 


Napoleon  III.  docs  not  stand  very  high  at 
present  in  the  estimation  of  Germans,  but  the 
time  was,  not  long  ago,  when  the  litterateurs  of 
Germany  did  not  disdain  to  scatter  a  large 
quantity  of  incense  under  the  imperial  nostrils. 
’The  last  number  of  the  Preussisehe  Jahrhuclier 
prints  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  ex- 
empentr  from  German  professors,  which  arc 
qnite  ns  conrtier-likc  as  tho-sc  of  the  French 
academicians  published  in  “  the  secret  papers  of 
the  empire.”  One  of  them  is  from  Professor 
Ritschl,  who  savs.  alluding  to  Napoleon’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “Life  of  Ciesar,”  that  he  did  the 
work  not  ns  a  Iwokscllinjj  spt'culation,  but  out  of  i 
pure  admiration  of  its  im{)erial  author.  “  Not,”  | 


he  adds,  “  because  he  is  an  emperor,  nor  because 
he  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  sensible,  culti¬ 
vated,  and  genial  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
day,  still  less  because  he  is  as  certainly  the  most 

euwerful  and  influential  of  rulers ;  but  because 
e  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  writer  of  genius, 
of  profound  learning,  and  of  cultivated  style,  in 
which  capacity  I  regard  him  with  as  much  sym- 
nathy  as  admiration.  For  1  do  not  doubt  that 
Mommsen’s  Roman  History  —  that  narrow  and 
partial  book  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
Germany  at  least,  has  become  so  popular  — 
will  at  once  be  thrown  into  the  background  by 
the  work  of  a  roan  who,  while  ruling  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  appreciates 
from  the  most  liberal  and  impartial  point  of 
view  an  ancient  polity  that  has  no  parallel  in 
history.” 

New  York  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  virtuous 
indignation  over  her  professors  of  Keno,  Rou¬ 
lette,  Faro,  and  the  kindred  branches  of  science. 
The  gentlemen  with  dyed  mustaches  and  dia¬ 
mond  shirt-studs,  who  have  for  years  carried  on 
their  nefarious  operations  unmolested,  must  be 
much  amazed  by  the  short  work  that  is  being 
made  of  them.  The  latest  swindle  exposed  was 
that  of  the  “  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Co-operative  Distribution.”  This  high-sound¬ 
ing  and  alluring  title  covered  a  gift-enterprise 
lottery  in  which  there  were  no  gifts.  The  gor¬ 
geous  sets  of  furniture,  the  jewelry,  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  articles  of  vertu  exhibited  as  prospec¬ 
tive  prizes  in  the  show-room,  were  hired  by  the 
ingenious  proprietors,  who  do  not  appear  to'have 
bad  any  tangible  property  except  a  large  lottery 
wheel,  which  was  found,  upon  examination,  to 
contain  nothing  but  blanks.  About  ten  thousand 
of  our  thoughtfnl  fellow-creatures  had  paid  one 
dollar  each  for  the  privilege  of  marching  through 
a  long  hall  and  drawing  a  bit  of  brown  card¬ 
board  from  this  wheel,  when  the  police  stepped  in 
and  cruelly  put  an  end  to  the  sport.  Such  is  our 
faith  in  the  sagacity  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  ten  thousand 
will  march  confidingly  into  a  similar  fool-trap 
next  week.  In  the  mean  while  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  New  York  is  trying  to  suppress  her 
swindlers.  Something  may  be  done  with  them. 
It  is  the  victims  who  are  incurable. 


If  the  youths  of  Brussels  do  not  learn  to 
speak  English  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  a 
learned  gentleman  of  that  city  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  “  Phrase  Book  ’’  for  their  instruction  in 
the  elegancies  of  the  language.  This  valuable 
work  consists  of  long  dialogues  in  short  sen¬ 
tences,  like  those  of  a  French  novelist,  and  the 
conversation  is  supposed  to  be  what  usually 
takes  place  between  men  and  women  of  culture. 
How  funny  it  all  is  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  which  gives  the  author's  idea 
of  English  pronunciation  :  — 


Fian^aU. 

TIre-bouchon, 

Miel, 

Aiiolesernt, 

Travail, 

Capnein, 

Mourbettes, 

Tenailles, 

Lunette*, 

Le  mal  d'oreille, 
Le  mal  d'estomae, 
Le  mal  de  ventre, 
Le  mal  d*  tite. 
Avoir  mai  an  coeui 


An);lais. 
Corkaerew, 

Honey, 

Youth, 

Work, 

Capuchin, 
Snufler*, 

Pincers, 
Spectacle*, 

The  ear-ache. 

The  stomach-ache, 
The  belly-ache. 
The  head-ache, 

,  To  be  sick, 


Pronunciatiuu. 
kork»-cnjw. 
henn-nL 
ySutbi. 
oueurk. 
kap'-iou-tchln. 
eneuf-Sfur*. 
pinn'-ceun. 
*l«k'-ta-khi. 
d'«e-lr-eke.  [fke. 
d'ie-*tuni'.nii'uk. 

d*ae-bel-ll-ekc. 

d’le-hed-ike. 

tou-bl'-slk. 


If,  with  the  assistance  of  this  excellent  oueurk, 
the  vouthz  of  Brussels  does  not  finally  master 
the  language,  we  hope  the  author  of  the  Cotirs 
facile  ae  Langue  Anplaise  will  give  the  said 
youthz  a  slight  touch  of  d’ze-ir-Ske. 


The  following  note  from  the  editor  of  the 
late  Lakeside  Monthly  sets  at  rest  a  story  which 
has  l>een  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  :  — 
“The  statement  made  by  the  8an  Francisco 
News  Letter,  to  the  effect  that  certain  articles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Overland  Monthly  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  lAikcside  Monthly  by  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  is  untrue  in  every  particular.  Of  the 
four  articles  specifieti  by  the  News  Letter,  three 
were  written  and  sent  to  us  by  regular  contrib¬ 
utors  to  this  magazine,  and  had  been  in  our  pos¬ 
session  several  months  before  they  were  puli- 
lished ;  —  the  other  came  to  ns  in  the  usual  way, 
direct  from  the  author.  Mr.  Harte  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  ivith  our  possession  of  either  of 
them ;  and  the  whole  story  is  false  and  absurd. 

“  'F.  F.  Brow.ve, 

“  Editor  Lakeside  Honthlg.” 


It  has  been  remarked  by  cynical  observers  of 
the  sex  that  no  woman  over  twenty  will  tell  how 
old  she  is.  We  are  glad  to  refute  this  state¬ 
ment  by  instancing  the  case  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  (we 
do  not  know  which)  Arabella  Makapos  of 
Smyrna,  who  claims  to  have  been  bom  in  one  of 
the  Greek  islands  2, COO  years  ago.  This  young 
lady  —  who  is  reported  to  be  very  handsome  and 
not  to  look  over  twenty-five  —  is  at  present  cre¬ 
ating  a  sensation  in  Smyrna  by  revealing  the 
future  in  a  manner  declar^  wholly  inexplicabl*. 
We  think  that  her  revelations  of  the  past  wcnsM 
be  a  great  deal  more  to  the  point.  Of  her  pro¬ 
phetic  gifts  we  are  of  course  unable  to  speak, 
but  her  good  sense  in  not  being  ashamed  of  her 
rather  advanced  age,  excites  our  admiration. 


A  CONTEMPORARY  mentions  it  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  American  enterprise  that  the  English 
University  oarsmen  did  not  know  the  result  of 
their  own  late  contest  until  noon  on  the  day  of 
the  race,  while  we  had  it  by  cable  dispatch  at 
ten  o’clock,  two  hours  earlier. 
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THE  KEVOLUTIOX  IN  I'AUIS,  —  MEETING  OE  A  UED  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 


A  PARISIAN  DEBATING  CLUB. 

HE  Paris  clubs,  which  since  1 789  have 
always  had  a  revolutiona^  tendency, 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  ilbfeel- 
ing  and  discontent  with  which  the  Paris 
TOpuIace  seem  to  be  so  thoroughly  imbued. 
Daring  the  siege  the  most  bitter  invectives 
were  launched  against  the  Government  by 
the  various  Radical  orators  who  would  hold 
forth  at  these  meetings,  until  things  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  all  such  gatherings  were 


temporarily  prohibited.  After  the  capitula* 
tioD,  however,  the  prohibition  was  removed, 
and  then  great  were  the  debates  on  the 
various  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Indeed,  the  immense  Radical  majority 
which  was  obtained  in  the  Parisian  elections 
to  the  National  Assembly  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  great  influence  which  the  Red  orators 
obtained  at  these  meetings.  During  the 
armistice,  also,  the  entry  of  the  Prussians 
was  energetically  discussed  and  vehemently 
objected  to,  and  the  various  measures  for 


I  defending  Montmartre,  Belleville,  and  the 
!  other  ultra-quarters,  were  originated  at  these 
I  rt'union$  by  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party, 
i  Since  the  evacuation  the  vehemence  of  these 
assemblies  has  increased  instead  of  dimin¬ 
ishing,  the  theories  there  promulgated  have 
been  carried  into  practical  effect,  and  at  the 
moment  we  write  the  Jacobin  clubs  rule  Par- 
I  is.  The  number  of  small  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  in  Paris  greatly  assists  the  formation 
of  these  clubs.  A  caft  chatUant  or  some 
such  saUe  is  usually  selected  for  the  place 


of  meeting.  Here  the  members  assemble, 
paying  a  mere  nominal  sum  for  admission, 
and  applaud  or  hiss  the  various  ewators  who 
proclaim  their  own  views  on  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  propose  remedies  which,  if  taken 
in  time,  would  prove  to  be  infallible. 

The  sketch  on  this  page  was  taken  in  ucaft 
r’-n/ant,  which  was  used  as  the  club-house 
of  the  neighborhood.  “  The  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  scene,”  writes  the  artist,  “  were 
pipes,  shaggy  heaids,  red  belts,  and  exces¬ 
sively  dirty  hands.” 
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A  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES. 


"IflSS  LAURA  PAYSOX,  one  bright  June 
XtI.  morning,  was  very  busy  in  her  ganlou, 
when  a  shadow  thrown'  across  her  bed  of  pansies  | 
warned  her  of  somebody’s  approadi  ■ 

“  Am  I  wanted,  Ann  !  ”  she  asked  without 
turning  her  head. 

“  If  you  please,  Miss  Pavson,  —  though  not 
by  Ann,”  was  the  reply,  and  Laura,  recognizing 
a  voice  she  little  enough  thought  to  hear, 
started  up  to  see  George  Carrick  standing 
beside  her. 

“Excuse  tliis  dramatic  appearaucc.  Miss 
Payson,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  holding  out  his 
hand.  “  I  have  exhausted  every  known  method 
of  bringing  down  the  house.  T^our  doors  stand 
hospitably  open,  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  there 
is  not  a  human  being  inside  them.” 

“I  suppose  our  txry  numerous  household 
happen  to  be  nil  out  together.  But  mamma 
cauuot  be  far  off ;  if  you  will  come  in  1  will 
look  for  her.” 

“  Mrs.  Raymond,”  he  said  while  they  were 
walking  back,  sends  you,  as  Mr.  Tapper  would 
say,  a  hundred  thousand  kisses,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  more.  “  Yes,”  he  coiitinned,  an¬ 
swering  her  look  of  inquiry,  “  the  Siieritiee  took 
place  nearly  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  unhapity 
man,  as  well  as  1  can  calculate,  is  now  dragging 
ont  a  miserable  existence  somewhere  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  was  obliged  to  assist  at  the  awful  cere¬ 
mony,  but  once  't  was  over  I  hastened  to  re¬ 
move  mvself  jis  far  as  possible.” 

“  Ami  left  Paris  ‘  in  the  height  of  its  glory  ’  ?  ” 
quoted  Laura. 

“  Ah,  but  it ’s  intolerably  hot  there  this  sum¬ 
mer  What  with  the  weather  and  thc'/wt/tc 
varioU,  Paris  was  already  a  d;sert  when  I  left 
it-  Even  its  most  devoted  flaneurt  were  scat¬ 
tering,  —  among  them  your  singing  friend 
Monsieur  Varignon.  So  he  told  me  when  I 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  laced  and 
waxed  to  the  vanishing  point.  In  the  intervals 
of  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  song  he  was  good 
enough  to  favor  me  with  bits  of  conversation,  — 
and  by  the  way,  he  renewed  his  inquiries  and 
regrets  for  the  Adorable  Meess  whose  voice  was 
a  celratial  completion  of  his  !  Fancy  the  mon¬ 
key  putting  it  like  that !  ” 

Laura  had  not  spoken  a  word  while  George 
thus  rambled  on,  more  as  it  seemed  from  a  feel-  | 
ing  that  he  must  say  something  than  because 
he  really  had  anything  to  say.  But  when  he  { 
stopped  short  with  that  remark  about  M.  Varig¬ 
non,  she  felt  called  upon  to  m.tke  some  reply. 

“  Our  voices  did  go  together  wonderfully 
well,”  she  said,  laughing,  “  only  mine  isn’t  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  day.  Monsieur 
Varignon  has  a  glorious  voice  1  ”  She  finished  cn-  i 
thusiastically. 

“  Yes,  vox  et  praterm  nihil !  ”  savagely  mut¬ 
tered  George,  cooling  as  she  warmed.  Laura 
probably  did  not  understand  him,  for  she  took 
no  notice  of  this  onslaught 
Mrs  Payson  on  her  appearance  greeted  the 
young  man  very  kindly,  and  when  he  would 
have  taken  leave  pressed  him  to  stay  and  dine. 
Hearing  the  invitation  accepted,  Laura  slipped 
out  to  find  and  prepare  the  Ann-of-all-work  for 
this  ratlier  uncommon  situation.  What  was 
her  surprise  on  returning  to  find  it  settled  that 
their  guest  should  dine  with  them  not  only  that 
day  but  for  an  indefinite  number  of  days  to 
come  When  questioned  afterward,  Mrs.  Pay- 
son,  who  had  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
taking  a  boarder,  —  a  proposition  which  she 
would  have  sternly  rejected,  mild  though  she 
was,  had  it  been  openly  proposed  to  her,  —  con¬ 
fess^  that  she  did  not  know  exactly  how  the 
thing  had  been  done. 

It  had  all  come  about  by  degrees,  and  some¬ 
how  as  a  matter  ef  course,  she  told  her  daughter, 
but  08  the  youug  man  was  rather  a  favorite  with 
her,  now  that ’t  was  done,  't  was  well  done,  in 
her  eyes.  And  Laura,  the  arrangement  once 
settled,  did  not  open  her  lips  against  it.  But 
she  certainly  showed  no  pleasure  in  it ;  which 
George,  furtively  searching  her  face,  observed ; 
and  remembering  that  her  greeting,  though 
perfectly  polite  had  not  been  cordial,  he  men¬ 
tally  amended  his  former  phrase  thus  :  “  I  see 
she  decidedly  dislikes  me.” 

But  even  if  she  did,  in  justice  she  must  have, 
admitted  him  no  unpleasant  addition  to  a  house¬ 
hold  which  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
social  gaycty.  They  lived  very  much  by  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  a  small  town  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  but  hardly  near  enough  to  encourage 
freqnent  calls.  Oakdale,  the  property  of  Judge 
Davenport,  their  nearest  neighbor  and  old  family 
friend,  was  within  an  hour’s  ride,  but  there  was 
no  Mrs.  Davenport  to  foster  friendly  merry 
making,  and  what  could  a  forlorn  bachelor  do 
in  such  matters.  To  be  sure,  he  never  failed  in 
his  weekly  visit,  punctual  to  the  day  and  hour, 
and  minute  I  might  almost  say,  as  his  own  un¬ 
erring  watch ;  for  the  Judge  was  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  man,  with  old-fashioned  virtues,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  .some  of  their  attendant 
drawbacks.  A  man  of  nearly  fifty,  ])recise  by 
nature  and  preciscr  ay  th.at  second  nature 
of  rigid  routine  into  which  bachelorhood 
long-confirmed  is  apt  to  stiffen,  the  Judge, 
whatever  his  solid  recommendations,  was  not 
very  lively  or  suggestive  company.  In  short, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  had  become  remark¬ 
ably  dull.  Some  new  element  was  needed,  and 
this  George  Carrick  supplied,  with  the  freer 
brcatli  of  a  young(.'r  generation. 

In  many  ways  he  made  himself  acceptable  to 
Mrs.  Payson,  who,  as  has  beeif said,  .was  already 


inclinetl  in  his  favor,  while  Ann  Maloney,  the  ' 
sole  garrison  of  this  reduced  castle,  soon  began  j 
to  lavish  upon  him  praises  as  broad  as  the  brogue  ; 
in  which  they  were  expressed.  As  for  Laura  ; 
herself, —  well,  even  Laura  could  not  have  ' 
found  liiiu  wholly  disagreeable.  So  it  would  i 
seem,  though  her  manner  furnished  no  gauge 
of  her  regard,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  for  the  j 
new  inmate.  If  she  did  not  join  in  the  benig-  { 
nant  looks  which  her  mother  often  liestowed  on  j 
him,  nor  respond  effusively  to  Ann’s  panegyr-  I 
ics,  neither  was  she  known,  on  any  occasion,  to  ' 
imply  a  less  e.xalted  estimate. 

At  least  he  offered  companionship  for  her  un-  : 
tiring  rambles,  and  she  accepted  it  without 
stint.  Here,  ])crha]>s,  she  was  not  wholly  free  j 
to  choose,  hut  if  it  w.vs  n  sacrifice  it  was  cer-  \ 
tainly  very  cheerfully  Itorne.  lu  this  way  thev  j 
became,  if  not  very  gootl  friends,  very  thorough  ; 
acquaintances,  —  a  great  sti  p  gained.  Strange¬ 
ness  cannot  long  endure  through  tlie  trials  by 
lire  and  water  involved  in  excursions  made 
under  the  burning,  changeful  skies  of  summer. 
When  people  have  tramj)ed  together  through 
mud  and  jtulh**!  through  briers,  and  baked  in 
the  sun  and  drijited  in  the  rain,  ceremony  very  1 
siKOtlily  takes  a  disgusted  leave. 

One  lovely  morning  in  July  George’s  face  j 
presented  itself  at  the  kitchen  window  where 
Laura  was  ironing.  Ann  Maloney  was  also 
there,  engaged  in  frying  doughnuts,  from  which 
occupation  she  paused  to  bestow  an  unequivocal 
grin  of  welcome  on  the  new-comer. 

“  Miss  I,aura,”  said  he.  “  how  can  you  waste 
such  a  morning  in  this  unholy  place  1 
‘  Where  ihoald  Maud  be  f  On  our  pond,  and  I,  who  eltj  ? 
be  with  her, 

Githering  woter-liliet,  myriads  blow  together.’  ” 

“  Don’t  kill  the  bards,  the  little  bards,”  re¬ 
sponded  Miss  Laura,  with  a  laugh  to  this  some¬ 
what  mangled  quotation.  “And  don’t  tease 
me,  either.  I’m  uirfullif  busy.” 

“  But  I  protest  against  your  staying  in  that 
fiery  furnace.  It’s  disgraceful,  only  you  have  n’t 
the  face  to  blush  for  it  —  like  Ann  —  other.” 

Miss  Maloney  continued  to  fry  and  glow, 
unconscious  of  this  unkind  allusion  to  her 
checks  incaniadine.  Laura  shook  her  head. 

“  You.  at  least,  need  not  stay  in  the  fiery  fur¬ 
nace.  You  are  only  in  the  way.” 

“  In  the  way !  I  am  outside  the  window  1  ” 

“  Well,  what  are  you  there  for  ?  ”  nursued 
Laura,  with  a  shameless  disregard  of  the  con¬ 
tested  point. 

“  Because  last  night  yon  gave  me  half  a 
promise,  and  now  I ’ve  come  for  the  other  half.” 

“  O,  you  shall  have  something  a  great  deal 
better.  I  suspect  ’twas  the  doughnuts  you 
came  for  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  got  them  if  I  did.” 

“  Will  you  go  away,  then,  if  I  give  you  a 
nice  large  brown  one  I  you  shall  choose  it 
yourself.” 

“I  can’t  promise  on  an  uncertainty.  Try 
me  and  see.” 

So  the  pan  was  proflTered  by  the  smiling  Ann, 
and  one,  two  crisp  unfortunates  vanislied  from 
among  their  fellows. 

“  But  why  don’t  you  go  ?  ”  asked  Laura, 
seeii^  the  situation  remain  unchanged.” 

“  Two  can’t  constitutionally  decide.  It 
takes  three  for  a  quorum.” 

“  Give  him  one  more,  Ann,”  said  the  young 
mistress,  austerely,  “  and  carrj-  the  pan  away.” 

“  Dough  —  nut !  dough  —  nut,  I  imploite  ! 
Quoth  the  raven,  not  one  more  1  positively  not 
one?  —  Well,  Miss  Payson,  I  am  sorry  you 
should  descend  to  bribery.  How  soon  do  you 
think  vou  could  get  ready  ?  ”, 

“  Oh ! !  I  suppose  I  could  in  five  minutes.” 

“  Then  suppose  you  do  ?  Come,  Miss  Laura, 
you  know  you ’ve  finishctl,  and  reasoning ’s 
wasted  on  me.” 

“  So  I  see.  But  you  are  on  yonr  honor  with 
the  doughnuts  while  I’m  gone.  They  ’re  very 
bad  for  you,  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Shure,  Miss  Lorra !  an’  why  a’n’t  they 
good  to  make  him  grow  ?  ”  put  in  dumpy  Ann, 
with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  six  feet  of  well- 
developed  ticsh-and-blood  before  her. 

“  The  majority 's  against  you,  Mad’moisclle  ; 
I  won’t  touch  them  though  if  t'ou  ’re  punctual, 
but  for  every  minute  over  time  I  shall  eat 
one.” 

A  vain  threat.  Before  a  single  forfeit  could 
be  claimed  she  was  back  again,  looking  un¬ 
necessarily  pretty  in  the  gypsyish  costume, 
at  once  convenient  and  coquettish,  which  did 
duty  for  her  various  excursions  by  land  and 
water. 

It  was  one  of  those  fervid  July  days  ns  de¬ 
licious  ont  of  doors  as  intolerable  near  n  fire. 
Lanra  was  far  enough  from  sorry  to  exchange 
the  stifling  kitchen  heat  for  the  freshness  and 
freedom  of  the  open  air.  She  did  not  ns  usual 
take  an  oar,  but  sat  enjoying  her  rest  after  her 
labors,  only  now  and  then  moving  her  hands 
from  their  idle  clasp  on  her  laji  to  catch  at  some 
low-hanging  branch  from  the  shore  they 
skirted.  But  when,  leaving  the  narrow  creek, 
they  crossed  an  open  space  to  the  deep  shel¬ 
tered  cove  where  the  lilies  grew  thickest,  this 
little  languor  vanished,  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  an  eagerness  that  made  the  boat 
swing  about  ratlier  dangerously,  and  brought 
upon  her  an  energetic  remonstrance. 

Myriads  blow  together,  indeed  !  This  little 
'  lonely  reach  of  water  had  almost  lost  its  own 
proper  hues  in  the  white  and  green  of  its  beau¬ 
tiful  invaders.  It  lay  in  the  shndow.s,  dim  and 
still  and  white  ;  and  George  Ctirriek  said  it 
looked  ns  if  the  moonlight  falling  through  the 
leaves  had  taken  root  and  blossomed  there  ,‘*bat 


Laura  laughed  at  him,  and  said  it  reminded  her 
of  nothing  so  much  ns  one  of  Ann  Maloney’s 
calico  gowns,  with  great  white  flowers  on  a 
green  ground. 

'The  spoilers  gathered  the  flowers  bv  hand¬ 
fuls,  until  the  calico  gown  was  very  badly  torn, 
and  the  boat’s  dry  wood  had  an  air  of  having 
suddenly  burst  into  blossom. 

“  It  looks  like  a  floating  lily-lied !  ”  cried 
Laura,  in  delight.  “  What  a  lovely  idea !  a 
lioat  of  lilies,  sailing,  of  course,  straight  from 
Fairv-land.” 

“  Ves,  you  have  cast  a  spell  over  the  place. 
You  have'  bewitched  me,  and  we  arc  sailing  into 
some  siren’s  grotto.” 

“  I  trust  we  shall  find  the  table  set  for  din- 
der,”  prosaically  interposed  Laura,  not  over- 
pleased  with  his  tone  and  look,  as  leaning  for¬ 
ward  he  watched  her  blow  ojR*n  a  lily-bud. 

“  When  you  tldnk  of  it,”  she  continued,  medi¬ 
tatively,  “  the  sirens  had  some  advantages, 
'rheir  lobster-salad  was  always  sure  to  bo 
fresh.” 

'rhere  was  sound  sense  in  this  obsen’ation, 
as  any  dweller  in  the  interior  cau  testify,  but  it 
effectually  broke  the  sjxdl  of  sentiment.  Love 
and  lobster  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
initial  letter. 

For  a  week  after  this  expedition  the  house 
was  sweet  as  a  garden.  Mr.  Carrick  declared 
they  bn‘akfasted,  dined,  and  sup]K‘d  off  lilies. 
'The  breath  of  the  flowers  was  everywhere,  up 
stairs,  down  stairs,  and  even  in  tlie  kitchen, 
where,  on  the  miniature  pond,  of  a  great  pan, 
thej’  floated  serenely  in  full  blossom,  cool  and 
white,  unwithcred  by  the  heat  of  the  stove  and 
the  fire  of  Ann’s  visage.  Then  Laura,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  perfuming  her  own  household,  must 
needs  fill  Judge  Davcniiort’s  hat  on  the  sly,  with 
a  select  handful,  somewhat  to  the  Judge’s  dis¬ 
may,  and  very  much  to  George  Garrick’s  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

People  of  a  jealous  temperament  are  usually 
ready  to  run  away  with  an  idea,  and  this  was 
eminently  the  case  with  George  Carrick.  Mr. 
Varignon  had  licen  a  stumbling-block  to  him 
once,  and  at  present  he  regarded  the  Judge 
with  no  favor.  Why  was  the  tiR'somc  man  so 
constant  a  visitor  ?  What  if  he  had  seen 
Laura  grow  up  from  toddling  babyhood  ’  That 
the  longer  he  had  known  her  the  more  ho  must 
want  her  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  mind 
of  this  impartial  reasoner.  He  had  kept  his 
c^rcs  and  cars  open,  moreover,,  and  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Judge's  visits  as  objectless  as  Laura 
might  tliink.  And  how  did  he  know  that 
Laura  did  think  so?  Could  he  be  sure  of 
even  that  ?  It  might  be  on  the  cards  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  think  so.  An  old  family  friend, 
a  man  of  cultivation,  wealth,  and  position. 
Judge  Davenport  was  no  ineligible  suitor  for  a 
young  lady  who  could  overlook  his  years,  no 
insuperable  obstacle,  after  all,  cspeeially  when 
earned  as  lightly  as  the  Judge  earrictl  his.  In 
a  word  his  fears,  groundless  or  nut,  pointed  in 
that  direction  as  the  dangerous  quarter. 

The  summer,  hon’ever,  had  nearly  passed 
without  realizing  his  suspicions.  The  yellow¬ 
ing  leaves  of  mid-August  had  begun  to  replace, 
here  and  there,  the  green  luxurianec  of  July, 
heralding  the  gorgeous  transformation  a  few 
weeks  would  witness.  Some  time  later  came 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond,  their  return  consider¬ 
ably  hastened  by  the  bursting  of  that  war-shell 
which  made  a  sudden  scattering  among  many 
well-laid  plans  of  little  and  lutge.  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond,  recalling  old  associations  to  Laura,  bit¬ 
terly  lamented  the  expected  incursion  of  the 
Goths,  as  she  called  mem,  upon  her  lieloved 
Paris. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  I  should  know  it  after  those 
German  wretches,”  she  said,  plaintively.  “  Of 
course  they  will  do  oil  the  harm  they  can. 
Fancy  them  at  the  Bon  Marche  carrying  off  the 
very  bargains  /  should  have  liked,  I’m  sure  !  — 
getting  them  for  nothing,  too,  as  if  they  were  n’t 
ridiculously  cheap  already  !  ” 

“  Carrick,”  said  Mr.  Raymond,  who  was  de¬ 
cidedly  Prussian  in  feeling,  “  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  to  wonder  why  the  feminine  mind  so 
naturally  recurs  to  finery?  With  all  the  im¬ 
mense  interests  involved  in  this  war-question, 
my  wife  worries  about  the  Bon  Marclitl  and  I 
should  not  bo  surprised  if  it  were  the  Mapauin 
du  Louvre  that  keeps  Miss  Payson  in  that  brown 
study  ?  ” 

Laura  gave  a  little  guilty  start. 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  shops,”  said  she. 

“  No  ?  We  ’ll  have  a  test.  'Let  each  one 
confess  the  place  uppermost  in  his  or  her  mind 
at  this  very  momrut.  Come,  Bertha,  which 
of  the  pomps  and  v  •  tiiies  are  you  regretting  ?  ” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  the  Tuilcrics  on  one  of 
the  Court  nights.” 

“  You  hear,  Carrick  ?  A  variation  on  the 
same  old  tunc.” 

“  Well,  w’c  ’ll  sec  how  much  vou  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  What  was  your  wonderful  thought  ?  ” 

“  Ixingchamps,  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
Prix.” 

“  And  what  day  is  that  ?  ”  reproachfully. 
“  0,  you  need  not  say  anything ;  wo  all 
know.’’ 

“  Then  why  ask  ?  However,  I 'm  not  defend¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  day,  —  on  which  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  consulted  ;  only  speaking  the  honest 
truth.  Now,  Miss  Payson.  confess,  and  if  the 
cloven  foot  is  there,  don’t  attempt  to  hide  it.” 

Laura,  thus  adjurctl,  replied  with  visible  re¬ 
luctance,  and  something  for  her  habitual  pallor 
very  like  a  blush, — 

“  I  was  thinking  of  ‘  Charley’s.’  ” 

“  Of  ‘  Charley’s '  ?  —  the  restaurant  ?  O  Miss 
Payson;  Miss  Payson!  From  a  young  lady 


with  such  eyes  —  pardon  an  old  married  man  ! 
—  I  did  cx|)ect  something  more  poetical  than 
an  euting-house,  and  a  pumpkin-pie  eating-house 
at  that !  ” 

“  Nonsense ;  Charley’s  pumpkin-pie  means 
the  Aincrican  flag  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  what  could  be  more  poetical,  I  should  like 
to  know,  in  a  foreign  land,  —  to  anybody  with 
any  patriotic  feelings.” 

“  A  cut  at  me,  Carrick,  because  I  was  not  in 
the  anuy  like  her  other  admirer,  Captaiti  —  ” 

“  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines ;  but  if  you 
fancy  he  was  the  only  other  !  —  ” 

“  Coll  their  name  legion  and  let  Miss  Pavson 
continue.  What  was  the  occasion.  Miss  Pay- 
son  ?  ” 

'This  time  the  color  was  undeniable.  Laura 
seemed  oddly  disconcerted  by  his  keen  look. 

“  0,  it  don’t  matter ;  any  day  —  ”  she  said, 
hurriedly. 

“  Miss  Payson  thinks  Charley ’s  good  for  all 
occasions,  on  the  thing-of-bcauty-principle,” 
struck  in  George  Carrick,  cotning  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Laura,  who  he  saw  for  sotiie  reusuii 
wished  to  evade  a  cross-examination.  “  lu 
which  I  agree  with  her  jxirfcctly.” 

“  I  daresay  1  ”  said  his  sister,  slylv.  “  George 
has  tender  associations  with  the  place,  we  all 
know.” 

Now  Mr.  Robert  Raymond  did  not  know,  but 
being  of  a  peculiarly  inquiring  tuni  of  mind, 
he  immediately  desired  to  know.  So  for  his 
benefit  the  tale  was  oqcc  more  told. 

“  And  since  her  mysterious  disappearance,” 
finished  Bertha,  delighted  to  set  Ins  wits  at 
work  on  a  hopeless  puzzle,  “  from  that  day  to 
this  Gt'orge  has  never  seen  her !  ” 

“  Ah  1  indeed  ? "  ejaculated  Mr.  Raymond, 
thoughtfully.  “  Very  odd,  certainly.” 

“  By  the  way,  Carrick,”  he  said,  when  the 
general  conversation  begun  by  himself  u]ion 
Paris  had  come  to  a  stand-still,”  we  have  n’t 
heard  from  you  yet  —  what  you  were  thinking 
aliout,  you  know?  ” 

“  Own  it  was  ‘  Charley’s  ’ ;  now  was  n’t  it, 
George  ^  ” 

“  Not  it !  ”  emphatically  answered  George. 

“  I  was  dwelling  upon  the  remembrance  of  — -  of 
a  certain  April  evening  in  a  certain  house  in 
the  Avenue  Josephine  —  ” 

“  Wlicrc  the  Captain  with  his  whiskers  took 
a  sly  glance  at  me,”  hummed  his  sister,  with  a 
malicious  look  toward  her  husband.  “  Ah, 
those  happy  days !  ” 

“  Cut  number  tw'o  aliout  the  Captain, 
Raymond,”  said  George,  laughing  at  recol¬ 
lection  of  that  same  rather  heavy  oflficer  whom 
Miss  Bertha  had  dclighed  to  quiz  and  flirt  with 
to  the  verge  of  distraction. 

“  Yes.  Cut  and  come  again  seems  to  be 
yonr  sister’s  motto.” 

“  Cut  and  never  come  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  his  sister’s  motto  1  I  am  learning  your  hor¬ 
rid  slang,  and  I  am  disgusted  with  vou  both. 
Come,  Laura,  they  deserve  to  be  left  to  their 
own  devices,”  and  Mrs.  Raymond  forthwith 
carritHl  out  her  threat  by  walking  away  with 
Miss  Lauriu 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  young  men 
smoked  for  a  while  without  speaking,  until 
presently  Mr.  Raymond  was  heard  to  laugh 
quietly  to  himself. 

“  What ’s  the  joke  ?  ”  asked  George  Carrick, 
coming  ont  of  a  revery  to  look  at  him. 

“  I 've  a  notion.” 

“  It  ought  to  be  an  amusing  one.” 

“Tolerably.  You  have  n’t  an  idea  of  it 
yourself?  ” 

“  I  shall  have  when  you  tell  me,  I  suppose,” 
answered  George,  carelessly  enough. 

“Ask  mo  three  months  from  this,  and  I 
will.” 

George  nodded,  and  the  two  relapsed  into 
silence  and  smoked. 

After  all,  George  Garrick’s  suspicions  were 
correct,  and  the  blow  he  feared  had  onlv  been 
deferreti.  It  presently  appeared  that  the  Judge’s 
visits  had  not  been  objcctlesa.  Whether  his 
long-delayed  action  was  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
nubial  bliss  presented  for  his  consideration  dur¬ 
ing  the  Raymond  visit,  or  whether  he  was  like 
an  alarm-clock,  wound  up  to  go  a  certain  time 
without  striking,  may  never  be  known.  At 
any  rate  the  result  was  the  same. 

One  evening  George,  met  Ann  Maloney  with 
a  huge  basket  of  superb  grapes  just  sent  down 
from  the  Oakdale  hothouses.  Ann,  who  from 
long  privilege  and  habit  was  very  unrestrained 
of  speech,  proceeded  to  be  facetious  upon  tho 
frequency  with  which  such  offerings  had  ar¬ 
rived  of  late. 

“  It ’s  a  coortin’  business  the  crathur  manes,” 
said  she.  “  The  owld  Jidge  ’ll  bo  lookin’  afther 
a  wife  up  at  the  house.” 

In  a  ghastly  manner  her  hearer  responded  to 
tho  humorous  smile  directed  at  him,  and  walked 
away,  feeling  himself  a  much-wronged  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Had  he  not  suspected  this  from  the  first,  yet 
striven  against  suspicion  of  a  thing  too  mon¬ 
strous  for  belief?  ■  And  now — now — hero 
were  Ann  Maloney’s  jokes  confirming  it ! 
Laura  was  doublc^ealing  1  (Although  she 
had  concealed  nothing  he  had  a  right  to  <le- 
mand.)  Laura  was  mercenary!  (Although 
Judge  Davenport  was  not  more  rich  in  worldly 
wealth  than  was  George  Carrick.) 

Brooding  over  his  wrongs,  he  turned  his  steps 
to  the  garden.  Here  he  found  Laura  the  per¬ 
fidious,  busy  in  tying  up  a  plant  that  had 
broken  from  its  wooden  support.  He  stood 
for  some  time  watching  her  in  silence. 

“I  wonder  you  condescend  to  such  paltry 
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laljors,  with  the  Oakdnlc  conservatories  at  your 
disposal,”  ho  said  at  length. 

“  That  is  very  flattering  to  my  poor  ganlcn  ! 
What  might  you  mean  by  it  1  ” 

“  I  mean  I  am  not  as  blind  ns  you  may  think.” 

“How  darkly  mysterious  you  are  to-night! 
Have  I  ever  thought  you  blind  ?  ” 

“  Your  fritml,  Judge  Davenport,  has  sent  you 
down  another  basket  of  graitcs,  I  sec,”  said 
(Joorge,  abruptly. 

“  Yes  ;  arc  n’t  they  nice  ones  1  I ’m  so  fond 
of  them !  ” 

“  So  fond  of  the  giver  too  1  ” 

“  If  I  am,  I  have  good  reasons,”  answered 
Laura,  laughing. 

“  As  usual.  Perhaps  /at  voieo  goes  well  with 
vours  too  ?  ”  said  George,  sareastienlly,  return¬ 
ing,  as  he  sometimes  would  when  out  of  tenij)cr, 
to  the  old  unforgotten  Varignon  grievance. 

Laura  lauched  again,  for  the  .ludyc,  however 
much  music  he  may  have  had  in  his  soul,  cer¬ 
tainly  had  none  in  his  car.  He  had  liccn  known 
to  listen  to  a  jiiecc  thriee  rcjicatcd,  each  time 
with  the  same  admiration  and  the  same  inquiry 
as  when  he  heard  it  first. 

“All  our  likings  need  not  lie  musical,  — and 
the  Judge  has  been  very  kind  !  ”  tinished  Laura, 
warmly. 

“  Kcmarkably !  So  disinterested,  too  1  When 
may  I  offer  my  congratulations  ?  ” 

Hitherto  Laura  had  gone  on  with  her  employ¬ 
ment,  talking  carelessly  without  looking  round. 
But  now  at  his  tone  and  w'ords  too  significant  to 
lie  mistaken  she  startcil,  dropping  the  string  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

“  How  coiM  you  guess  !  ”  she  cricil,  uneasily. 
“  Surely,  mamma  never  —  ”  Then  looking  uji 
in  his  face  she  checked  herself  abruptly,  and 
broke  into  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter. 

“  I  really  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,”  he  said, 
with  a  sulky  dignity  whose  utter  absurdity  ho 
wouhl  readily  have  appreciated  in  luiothcr. 
“  Something  so  very  suitable  !  Only  thirty 
years’  difference !  —  and  the  old  fellow  can 
get  himself  up  to  look  ten  years  younger,”  he 
ended  with  an  abrupt  thinking  aloud,  which  in 
its  sudden  change  from  tragedy  to  farec  proved 
too  much  for  Laura,  who  again  delivered  her¬ 
self  up  to  unrestrained  laughter. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so !  ”  she  said  at  last, 
gravely,  though  the  jiiece  of  wood  in  her  hand 
shook  as  with  a  convulsion. 

George  Garrick,  then,  with  a  gloomy  elo- 
({ucnce,  proceeded  to  urge  his  rivaPs  claims  to 
consideration,  —  his  wealth,  his  position,  his 
family  — 

“  And  his  law  library,  I  have  heard,  is  the 
finest  in  the  State,”  put  in  Miss  Payson,  in  a 
tone  of  such  innocent  reflection  that  he  could 
not  tell  if  she  were  speaking  in  anger,  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  sober  earnest.  “  But  you  were  going 
to  say  —  ” 

“  l'  don’t  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to 
say,”  he  rcplictl,  sulkily. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  then,  for  what  you 
have  said,”  rejoined  Laura,  sweetly.  “  I  shall 
think  of  it  all,  and  especially  that  the  Judge  can 
get  himself  up  to  look  —  was  it  ten  years  young¬ 
er  !  That  is  a  good  deal  of  an  object.” 

With  these  words  she  moved  away  toward 
the  house.  While  he  stooil  irresolutely  watching 
her,  Ann  Maloney  came  upon  him  suddenly 
from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen-garden,  carry¬ 
ing  a  pan  of  tomatoes.  With  a  significant 
smile  after  the  retreating  figure  she  apologized 
for  her  intrusion,  waxing  almost  indignant  at 
Mr.  Garrick’s  rather  forced  unconsciousness  of 
her  meaning. 

“  Shore!  a’n’t  I  eyes  in  me  head,  and  why 
not,  thin  I  Whin  tlic  owld  couple  steps  off, 
why  should  n’t  the  young  ones  bo  afthcr  goin’ 
too  ?  ” 

One  of  “  the  young  ones  ”  was  “  afthcr  goin’  ” 
at  that  moment  with  a  celerity  astounding  to 
the  deserted  Ann,  who,  unconscious  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  containctl  in  her  words,  made  her  way  to 
the  back  door,  shaking  her  head  over  her  pan  of 
tomatoes,  to  which  she  confided  her  surmise 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  the  young 
gentleman  had  a  tcm])cr  of  his  own,  any 
way. 

^leantime  Mr.  Garrick,  muttering  some¬ 
thing  which  was  not  a  benediction  upon  his 
own  stupidity,  made  the  licst  of  his  way  to 
Laura,  whom  he  found  alone  in  the  porch. 
Through  the  open  parlor  window  occasionally 
soundi^  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Payson  and  Judge 
Davenport,  serving  as  a  sort  of  running  com- 
mentaiy  upon  the  words  ho  had  to  say.  These 
were  very  readily  accepted  bv  Laura,  who  was 
only  too  glad  that  the  absurtlity  of  the  position 
rclicvcil  its  awkwardness. 

“You  have  guessed  so  much — and  so 
wrong,”  she  said  with  some  hesitation,  “  that  I 
might  as  well  say  plainly  it  is  not  I  —  but 
mamma  that  is  likely  —  ” 

"  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  library?” 
completed  George  Garrick,  who  could  now  enjoy 
the  i-omcdy  of  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  “  So  I 
was  led  to  conclude  just  now.”  And  he  pro- 
ccedctl  to  repeat  Ann  Maloney’s  speech,  and 
not  only  to  repeat  it  but  to  dwell  especially  on 
its  most  embarrassing  points.  In  short  the 
impending  crisis  hail  come  all  in  a  moment. 
Thus  taken  by  surprise,  Laura  was  at  a  decided 
disadvantage,  and  could  not  handle  her  weapons 
ns  skilfully  ns  usual.  Thu  citadel  did  not  mean 
to  capitulate  to  the  besieger,  but  there  was  a 
traitor  there  who,  finding  the  garrison  offguard, 
oiKineil  the  gates  and  admitted  the  conqueror. 
To  drop  the  figure,  —  whose  age  should  exempt 
it  from  further  duty,  —  Laura  liked  George  Gar¬ 
rick  better  than  she  knew,  and  that  liking 
proved  stronger  than  resolution.  The  progress 


of  affairs  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  [ 
fragment. 

“  I  remember  your  sister  saying  once  you  | 
could  be  very  obstinate, — you  are  quite  deter-  j 
mined  ^  ” 

“  Quiln  !  ” 

“  'Then  —  excuse  me  a  moment.”  And  she 
had  slippcil  from  him  lieforc  ho  could  even 
make  an  effort  to  detain  her. 

He  heard  her  light  foot  on  the  stairs,  then  a 
door  closed  above  and  all  was  quiet.  But  was  | 
.she  really  going  to  leave  him  in  such  a  way?  ! 
Was  she  not  coming  back  !  But  while  he  stootl 
meditating  on  this  abrupt  disappearance,  he  ' 
heard  her  returning  steps,  and  advanced  to  the  i 
porch  door  to  meet  her.  ! 

Advanced  to  meet  her !  —  but  who  stood  on 
the  shadowy  threshold  in  Laura  Payson’s  jilace  ?  ; 
Black  bonnet,  waterproof  cloak,  blue  spectacles,  | 
and  ])npcr  parrel  all  complete,  there  was  that 
niystcrioiis  figure  just  as  it  had  stepped  from 
“  tharlcy’s  ”  door.  Again  the  parcel  fell,  but  this 
time  he  let  it  lie,  while  he  stared  in  helpless 
amazement,  listening  to  a  voice  repeating  his 
own  words  :  —  ^ 

“  ‘  Cou/d  any  man  have  the  courage  to  utter  ; 
tender  nothings  under  that  stony  stare  ?  It’s 
like  making  love  to  a  Gorgon  1  ’’’ 

Laura’s  voice  from  the  liiis  of  the  phantom  ! 
No  wonder  he  had  once  remarked  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  their  tones !  Then  came  a  laugh  which  ' 
broke  the  spell ;  he  snatched  off  tlio  siicetacles, 
and  disclosed,  sparkling  with  mirth,  the  eyes 
which  he  thought  in  all  the  world  unequalled. 

“  I  am  afraid  your  politeness  was  nothing  but  j 
foreign  varnish,”  said  she,  untying  the  bonnet-  ' 
strings  and  throwing  back  the  waterproof ;  “  I  j 
see  you  no  longer  trouble  yourself  to  pick  up  ! 
the  pumpkin  pie,  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  j 
pumpkin  j)ic,  but  my  work-basket.”  j 

But  at  this  point  being  unceremoniously  eap-  , 
turedand  compelled  to  explain  the  mystery,  j 
she  told  him  how,  bent  on  seeing  as  much  of  j 
Paris  as  it  was  possible  for  a  solitary  young  i 
woman  to  see,  and  finding  that  she  could  not 
walk  alone  there,  day  after  day,  undisturbed  a.s  | 
at  home,  she  had  set  her  wits  at  work  to  invent 
some  disguise. 

“  I  tried  a  veil  first,”  she  said,  “  but  a  thin 
one  was  no  protection,  and  a  thick  one  was  too 
inconvenient,  so  at  last,  rcmcmlicring  my  child¬ 
ish  horror  of  goggles,  I  cxi>crimcnted  with 
those,  and  found  the  experiment  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  —  os  you  do  not  need  to  bo  told !  ”  she 
added  with  a  mischievous  laugh.  “  I  knew  so 
well  what  you  must  be  thinking  of  me;  I  saw 
it  in  your  face,  even  before  I  heard  your  own 
flattering  description.  And  how,”  drawing 
herself  away  a  little,  “  Aow  I  — disliked  you  !  ’ 

“  O  indeed !  Do  try  to  overcome  the  feeling !  ” 
Miss  Payson  endeavored  to  look  unconscious, 
but  failing  dccidetlly,  began  to  laugh. 

“  But  I  think  I  was  as  much  amused  a.s  vexed, 
after  all.  It  was  so  comical,  the  way  in  which 
we  were  continually  meeting !  and  then  to  hear 
you  describe  your  last  vision  of  the  spectacles,  — 
not  very  many  hours  before  I  met  you  at  your 
sister’s.  I  believe  I  came  very  near  betraying 
myself,  especially  when  you  said  our  voices  were 
alike.  And  you  never  really  had  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  faintest.  Was  I  likely  to  ?  ”  with  | 
an  intonation  not  to  be  conveyed  on  paper,  but  j 
which  an  unprejudiced  bystander  would  at  i 
once  have  termetl  “  spooney.”  “  Such  a  profane  I 
idea  never  could  dawn  on  my  mind.” 

“  If  I  don’t  mistake,”  said  Laura,  with  a  re¬ 
trospective  laugh,  “  it  did  dawn  directly  on  the 
mind  of  one  member  of  your  family.” 

“  Bertha  ?  but  I  know  she  never  —  ” 

“  No,  not  Bertha  ;  Bertha’s  husband.” 

“  Raymond.  But  why  —  Ah  1  ”  —  as  a  sudden 
light  broke  in  on  his  mind  concerning  that  “  no¬ 
tion  ”  which  he  was  to  have  heard  in  three 
months’  time.  Then  he  went  on  to  relate  the 
story  to  Laura, 

“  I  thought  he  might  perhaps  have  told  yon,” 
said  she.  “  He  questioned  me  so  closely  about 
Paris  and  my  sight-seeing  there,  that  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  he  had  some  suspicion.  You  did  not 
notice,  I  suppose,  because  you  had  not  the  clew, 
but  it  was  embarrassingly  clear  to  me.” 

“Raymond  was  a  bom  lawyer,  I  always 
knew.  And  you — you  recognize  me  ?  ” 

“  I  recognized  you  directly.  Of  course  —  of 
course  you  struck  me  as  unfavorably  as  I  did 
you,”  she  went  on  rapidly  with  a  certain  flurry 
caused  by  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  on  the  face 
into  which  she  glanced. 

“  Don’t  say  as  you  did.” 

“  But  I  did.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  it  was  the  spectacles  and  the 
bonnet ;  you  I  never  saw  until  that  evening  at 
my  sisters,  —  where  I  have  not  forgotten  you 
snubbed  me  cruelly.” 

“  Elegant  word,  sir  1  ” 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  it.  I  was 
anything  but  charmed.” 

“Then  I  think  we  were  fairly  quits,  and 
can  —  ” 

“  Kiss  and  be  friends  ? — with  all  my  heart !  ” 

“  Let  the  Germans  do  as  they  like  with  the 
Bm  Marchf”  observed  Mr.  Garrick  presently, 
“  bnt  I  hope  they  will  spate  ‘  Charley’s.’  I  should 
not  want  any  one  else  to  provide  the  pninpkin 
pic  for  a  certain  wedding-party  —  ” 

“  If  you  wait  till  t/ten  for  your  pumpkin  pie, 
Mr.  Garrick,”  interposed  Laura,  saucily,  but 
I  with  a  very  nice  color,  "  you  and  Charley  will 
both  be  old,  old  men  !  ” 

Nevertheless,  firm  as  Miss  Payson  considers 
herself,  I  dare  say  by  the  time  Charley  is  ready 
for  the  wedding-party  the  wedding-party  will  be 
ready  for  Charley. 


A  GERMAN  BIVOUAC  IN  PARIS. 

The  sketch  on  page  377  represents  a  strange 
.scene.  The  Champs  Elysets,  usually  devoted 
to  the  morning  recreation  of  nursemaids  and 
children  and  the  afternoon  promenades  of  the 
elite  of  the  Monde  Purisien,  arc  here  occupied  by 
a  detachment  of  rough  Bavarians  of  the  much- 
renowned  Uhlan  type.  Accustomed  for  many 
months  past  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air^they 
find  their  present  quarters  highly  comfortable, 
and  the  fact  of  sleeping  in  Paris  as  victors,  and 
occupying  the  very  ground  where  .stands  the 
great  monument  of  the  Preach  victories  over 
their  ancestors,  abundantly  compensate  for 
their  unroofed  lotlgiiigs  and  mattressless  beds, 
'rims,  while  boiling  their  coflec  and  slicing  that 
inevitable  German  edible,  trhicurst,  they  sing 
their  national  songs,  or  hum  through  that  fa¬ 
vorite  Teutonic  air,  the  “  Pariser  Einzngs 
Marsch,”  of  1814. 

The  Gennans  are  passionately  fond  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  may  be  said  to  be  liom  musicians. 
During  the  occupation  the  French  repeatedly 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  strikingly 
correct  manner  in  which  the  Germans  sang 
their  national  songs,  —  a  feat  all  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  Parisians  who  are  accustomed  to 
troll  forth  t/ie/r  patriotic  mcloilics  with  a  stu<licd 
disregard  of  both  time  and  tune.  'The  military 
bands  too  created  general  admiration,  and  when 
they  all  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
gigantic  orchestra,  the  effect  was  unusually 
startling.  To  be  sore,  the  melodies  were  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable  to  Parisian  ears,  and  the 
“  Wacht  am  Rhein  ”  was  hardly  calculated  to 
soothe  their  savage  breasts;  but  still  even  the 
most  jirejiidiccd  Parisian  could  hanlly  help  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  supremacy  of  their  adversaries 
in  this  science  at  Iciut,  and  their  opinion  may 
be  well  summed  up  in  a  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  French  workman  —  ”  Dutne!  tijine, 
lent  musique  est  bonne.” 


THE  COLUMN  OF  JULY. 

The  Place  dc  la  Bastille,  where  in  1789  an 
infuriated  Paris  mob  broke  into  and  destroyed 
the  well-known  prison  of  that  name,  has  lately 
been  the  I'avorite  rendezvous  of  the  Parisian 
Radicals  and  malcontents.  Here  indeed  the 
insurgent  National  Guards  may  be  said  to  have 
held  their  hcad-<|uarters,  and  woe  betide  the  ad¬ 
venturesome  foreigner  who  wandered  into  their 
precincts. 

Having  nothing  particular  to  do  beyond 
mount  guanl  over  unthreatened  guns,  and  walk 
about  in  popular  democratic  processions,  the 
Reds  amused  themselves  by  decorating  the 
Golumn  of  July,  which  in  1840  was  erected  in 
the  Place  dc  la  Bastille  to  commemorate  tlie 
combatants  in  the  affair  of  July,  1830,  and 
where  the  ashes  of  those  killed  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  February,  1848,  were  also  deposited. 
The  monument  is  surmounted  by  a  la^e  gilt 
bronze  figure  of  the  genius  of  Liberty,  holding 
broken  chains  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  of 
civilization  in  the  other.  'This  statue  was  the 
object  of  especial  attention.  A  red  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  torch,  his  head  was  crowned 
with  immortelles,  and  a  number  of  others  served 
as  bracelets,  armlets,  and  anklets  for  the  honored 
Genius.  The  top  of  the  Golumn  was  also  pro¬ 
fusely  and  even  tastefully  decorated  with  tri- 
colored  flags,  innumerable  immortelles,  and  one 
lugubrious  black  banner  to  remind  the  spec¬ 
tator  that  the  decorations  were  funereal  and  not 
festive. 

In  the  recent  disturbances  several  deputations 
of  Radicals  went  to  the  Place  dc  la  Bastille 
with  immoriellrs,  with  which  they  still  further 
decorated  the  Golumn  doubtlessly  to  inaugurate 
the  era  of  the  new  Revolution. 


STEEPLECHASING. 

OuB  list  of  illustrations  for  this  week  is  con¬ 
cluded  on  page  384  with  a  spirited  picture  of  a 
Steeplechase.  The  rash  riding  which  charac¬ 
terizes  this  sport  is  vividly  represented  in  the  en¬ 
graving. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Moorish  styles  of  jewelry  arc  coming  into 
fashion. 

—  Denver  expects  to  show  a  population  of 
8,000  at  the  end  of  1871. 

—  The  American  Peace  Society  has  a  perma¬ 
nent  fund  of  over  8  25,000. 

—  TIic  Klethodists  of  Ganada  are  divided  into 
five  scjiaratc  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

—  The  use  of  wine  at  the  communion-table 
has  been  discarded  by  the  Gongrcgational 
Ghurch  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

—  A  man  in  New  Hampshire  has  tamed  some 
snowbirds.  A  man  out  West  claims  to  have 
tamed  a  clam  and  tanght  it  several  tricks  ! 

—  Grocodilc  custard  is  said  to  be  a  favorite 
beverage  of  New  Orleans  darkeys.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  St.  Croix  rum,  sweet  oil,  and  pepper¬ 
mint. 

—  The  population  of  Saarbrucken,  where  lit¬ 
tle  IjOiiis  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
received  his  “baptism  of  fire,”  is  now  three 
times  larger  than  fifteen  months  ago. 

—  The  only  French  magazine  which  appeared 
without  interruption  during  the  war  was  the 
I  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  but,  owing  to  the  lack 
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of  printing  paper,  only  two  thousand  copies 
were  printed  of  the  last  five  numbers. 

—  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Depariiuent  reports  tliat  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
fires  in  American  cities  are  caused  by  the  deposit 
of  ashes  in  wooden  boxes  or  barrels. 

—  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Grand 
Couficil  of  the  Canton  dc  Vaud,  in  Switzerland, 
making  it  unlawful  for  “  any  persons  ”  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  smoke  tobacco. 

—  Sixty  tons  of  laurel  roots  from  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  were  transferred  to  a  steamer  at  Bal¬ 
timore  a  few  days  since  and  consigned  to  Phila- 
del])hia,  there  to  be  manufactured  into  pipes. 
Many  of  the  handsome  articles  exposed  in  the 
tobacqpnfsts’  show-cases  and  windows,  and  sold 
for  brier-root  pipes,  are  made  out  of  this  identi¬ 
cal  material,  which  is  purchased  and  dug  up  at 
very  little  expense  in  all  the  lower  counties  of 
Maryland. 

—  About  one  hundred  additional  miners  have 
just  been  engaged  at  Hell  Gate.  The  force  will 
be  further  augmented  during  the  summer. 
Eighty  thousand  cubic  yards  of  rock  will  have 
to  l)c  removed  before  the  blasting  can  be  done 
that  will  terminate  the  work  and  effect  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  government.  This  mining,  when 
completed,  will  be  c()ual  to  a  tunnel  nearly  three 
miles  long.  'I'hc  work  will  be  finished,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  in  about  eighteen  months. 

—  'The  German  papers  are  severe  upon  the 
Austrian  government  for  prohibiting  festivities 
in  honor  of  the  German  victories.  If,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  the  Sclavonian  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  are  at  libeny  to  sympathize  with 
the  Russians,  and  to  attend  demonstrative  meet¬ 
ings  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Austria  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
corresponding  privilege  of  celebrating  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  their  co-nationalists  ontside  the  Empire. 

—  The  Island  of  Sicily  seems  to  be  very  fairly 
supplied  with  newspapers.  Not  fewer  than  a 
hundred  journals,  daily,  weekly,  fortnightly,  and 
monthly,  are  published  m  Sicilv,  thirty-eight  in 
Palermo  itself,  thirteen  in  Messina,  seven  or 
eight  in  Gatania  five  in  Syracuse,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them  more  or  less  scientific  or  literary. 
In  Palermo  alone,  omitting  the  commercial  pe¬ 
riodicals,  there  are  five  journals  for  medicine, 
two  for  literature,  one  for  architecture,  two  for 
art,  and  one  for  jurisprudence. 

—  In  Brittany  a  very  curious  matrimonial 
castom  prevails.  On  certain  fete  days  the 
young  ladies  appear  in  red  petticoats,  with 
white  or  yellow  borders  round  them.  The 
number  denotes  the  portion  the  father  is  willing 
to  give  his  daughter  Each  white  band,  repre¬ 
senting  silver,  betokens  100  f.  of  rent ;  and  each 
yellow  band  means  gold,  and  stands  for  1,000  f. 
a  year.  Thus,  a  voung  farmer,  who  sees  a  face 
that  pleases  him,  bas  only  to  glance  at  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  petticoats  to  learn,  in  an  instant, 
what  amount  accompanies  the  wearer. 

—  There  is  now  living  in  the  northwest  part 
of  New  Haven  (says  the  Herald  of  Health)  a 
venerable  but  hale  and  hearty  couple,  Mr.  Ira 
Ward  and  Mrs.  Ward,  who  have  raised  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  sons  and  seven  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  over  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  All  are  married  and  in  gootl  circum¬ 
stances,  and  are  persons  of  the  most  temperate 
habits.  There  are  seventeen  grandchihlren  and 
two  great-grandchildren.  What  is  most  re¬ 
markable  is  the  fact  that  through  all  these  years 
there  has  been  but  one  death  —  that  of  a  child 
—  throughout  the  entire  family  circle,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Vermont  to  Missouri.  Hale  and 
hearty  on  the  old  homestead  yet  live  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  this  large  family.  Mrs.  Ward  still 
“  does  her  own  work  ”  about  the  house.  Such 
instances  of  wholesome  families  arc  rare,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


rPHE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

.1  Jamea  M.  Wbhli,  poetry  by  Geo,  P.  Uptox.  A 
focllns  ami  pathetic  melotly,  ttimplo  In  form  yet  very  ex¬ 
pressive,  the  sentiment  of  tne  words  will  awaW  a  resixin- 
Aivc  echo  In  even*  nu)ther*H  heart.  TUU-iKiire  boautiful. 
Price,  50  cents.  JlailtHl  by  JOHN  CIll'UCIl  Jk  CO,,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. _ 

THE  MOCiaNG-BIRD 

SINGS.”  (In  the  Orange  (Jrove.)  Words  and 
muftic  by  Kkaxk  Howard.  A  charming  little  parlor  ^ong 
bv  a  popular  writer.  Price,  35  cents,  ikut  bv  mail  by 
JOHN  CHURCH  «fc  Cl>.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

-ax  Same  Author.  Mailed  for  35  cents. 


“  WEHLrS  TYROLIENNE.”  (Mor- 

fv  ccaux  brillantes)  for  the  piano.  Price.  70  cents. 
A  real  gem.  Evenr  pianist  j^houlu  have  It.  Kegantrd  hy 
the  author  as  his  nest  ceiiiposition.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHURCH  *  CO..  Cincinnati. 

“P  OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

*  T  STirr.  Easy  ami  grac<‘fnl.  excellent  tenchiiig 

Eiocc.  Price,  30  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CHURCH 
O.,  Cincinnati.  _  _ 

■ROOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  -VXD  FIAXO  FORTE. 

Editoil  bv  Abthi  r  Si-llivas.  'iho  complete  seriex, 
imabridaeil,  with  Itali.'in  ami  tnuli-U  words.  ITicc.  Ono 
IXill.vr  each.  The  Opem’  will  Ik-  printed  from  new  type 
on  thn  anest  paper,  lante  8vo,  in  volumes  ronta'nin"  •-'110 
to  270  pages  each.  Thov  will  appear  lorlni^'htly,  com¬ 
mencing  In  the  following  order:  — 


Xov.  I.  DON  .Jl'.VX  (now 
ready'. 

“  15.  FIDl-AlO. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 


Dec.  15.  L.V  SOJINAAIBl*- 
LA. 

Jan.  1.  .MARTHA. 

15.  11,  troVatori:. 


Sul^rilK-rs’  names  will  be  receivt-d  by  all  Alnsic-sellers 
.mid  Bookaollcrs  in  the  States,  or  hy  the  I’ublishers, 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  4  Bon<l  St.,  Now  Vork. 

XiTl  in  the  mist  of  the  morn- 

-/x  INC.  (Ballad.)  Words  by  Geobge  Coopfr.  :Mu- 
slo  by  Hekkt  Ttckeb,  Author  of  **  When  this  ('met  War 
is  Over,”  “Darllnij  Bessie  of  the  Sea,”  6:c.  Conics 
mailed  on  receipt  of  30  cents.  WM.  A.  POND  ik  CO.,^o* 
547  Broadway,  Kew  York. 


I 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


steeplechasixg. 


